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EDITORIAL NOTES 


HERE is a report that Covent Garden Theatre is to be pulled 
down. How serious the threat is I do not know; the Theatre 
has so often been reprieved in the past. But Lady Oxford and 
others have been writing despairingly to the press ; and it is 
_ obvious that if not now, then not long hence the proprietors will wish to 
destroy it. The place does not pay, one can never be sure whether there 
is going to be an Opera Season or not, and it is not conveniently situated 
for an Opera House, being much nearer to the cabbages than to the kings. 


Discrimination Needed 


E should all think twice before embarking on an agitation about 

preserving Covent Garden or, indeed, anything else. It is not only 
desirable to discriminate between buildings and other things which are 
worth saving and those which are not worth saving, but we should also use 
a scale of relative importance as regards those things which we personally 
should like to see preserved. For one thing there is not an infinite sum 
available for this rescue work. But there is another very important con- 
sideration: and that is the impression that indiscriminate resistance to 
change makes on the general mind, and the consequent opening offered 
to the scoffer and the Philistine. 


The Mistake of Zealotry 


NE should not rush into print, whatever one’s indignation or enthusi- 
).. the moment we hear that any familiar landmark is going to be 
removed. Perpetual clamours for the salvation of this, that, and the other 
building, often grounded not on beauty, but on mere associations (as in the 
case for instance, of famous people’s ugly birthplaces) must damage the 
general cause by giving the solid official and business worlds the impres- 
sion that everybody who cares for architecture, the amenities and the past 
is an unpractical crank. Each case has to be taken on its merits, with 

N 
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regard (so far as most edifices are concerned) to its beauty, and (so far as 


some are concerned) with regard to its antiquity, historical reference and 
rarity. This last point may be illustrated. If there were a million Stone- 
henges in England, uninhabitable rings of rough-hewn stones, the removal 
of the least of them could not be objected to ; but as there are not, it is 
another matter. 


Covent Garden Itself 


ANG are the claims of Covent Garden Theatre to consideration ? 
Everybody who has ever frequented it, particularly in youth, and 
to whom its walls still echo with the great voices of the past, and its corri- 
dors are still haunted by the shades of dead beauties, must feel a pang at 
the thought of its destruction. There has been a theatre there for centuries; 
historically, it is the twin of Drury Lane. But the present building is 
not very old, and if we look at it with eyes scaled of the illusions of senti- 
ment, it is not beautiful. Inside it is a very fine theatre, though our 
architects could easily surpass it to-day ; but as for the outside, all one 
can say for it is that it has an agreeable, if slightly debased, dignity. On 
architectural grounds it is not worth saving, and an agitation to raise 
funds to preserve the fabric, even if normally empty, would be foolish 
and would fail. : 


The Continuance of Opera 
HE only hope of keeping it would be to use it constantly ; and that 


could only be done if it were made to pay: and that, judging from _ 
experience, could only be done if it were subsidised permanently ; and, | 


in this impoverished age, subsidies can no longer be expected from 
private sources. The conclusion is that London will no longer have 
a Grand Opera House (though opera, pleasantly if unpretentiously 
produced, is constantly to be seen at Sadler’s Wells and the Old Vic) 
unless money comes from some corporation like the Carnegie Trust or 


the Harkness Trust (which latter might be induced to furnish a permanent 


endowment), or, alternatively, unless it is forthcoming from public or semi- | 


ee sources. ‘he duties and capacities of the Carnegie and Harkness 
rustees are their own concern ; the other matter concerns all of us. 


The State Subsidy 


GONE years ago, in the reign of Lord Snowden, a so-called State subsidy 


was given to Covent Garden. There was a clamour about it in the 
cheap press, which abominates both art and education, and loves starting 
hares about waste of tax-payers’ money ; and next year the subsidy was 
withdrawn. The row would never have started, and the subsidy might 
still have existed, had the technique of the move not been disastrously 
clumsy and tactless. It may have been that members of a Socialist Govern- 


ment were even more attached to the notion of spending State money on, | 
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and ultimately securing State control of, any sort of enterprise than the 
were devoted to opera: but the phrase “‘ State Subsidy ” was fatal. 
And it could have been avoided not only easily but quite properly. 


The State and the B.B.C. 


| ee in giving Opera a few thousands a year, the Exchequer was only 
disgorging some of the ill-gotten gains it gets from the B.B.C. The 
present financial arrangement between the B.B.C. and the Post Office is 
preposterous. Logically what should be levied on the B.B.C. is the cost 
of licence collection, plus entertainment Duty levied at the usual rates. 
What actually is levied is a fixed percentage of the total revenue from 


_licenses, which means that if and when every family has a set the State 


will be taking from the B.B.C. millions per annum as a sort of special 
Entertainment Duty or illogical windfall. All that would have been 
necessary to endow both a National Opera and a National Theatre would 
have been a “ readjustment ”’ of the financial arrangements which would 
have given the B.B.C. an extra portion of its own legitimate revenues on 
the understanding (private or public) that it should be devoted to certain 
specified purposes, of indisputable interest to listeners. What has been 
done for orchestral music might thus have been done both for the drama 
and for the opera. 


A Fine Comedy 
AP play The Late Christopher Bean, at the St. James’s, looks like 


running for a year without any commendation from us. But having 
enjoyed it so enormously one cannot refrain from saying so: I cannot 
remember any modern comedy at once so funny, so “ educated,” so 
wonderfully well constructed ; and, on this first occasion, so marvellously 
acted by Mr. Hardwicke, Miss Evans, and the whole cast. We were 
flattered to find the plot hinging on the publication in our pages of a 
dead man’s letters. We were not flattered by the author’s assumption 
that we should have let slip a palpably libellous sentence about a living 
medical man. When that came out my illusion of reality temporarily 
faded, and I almost shouted out : “‘ I should have blue-pencilled that ! ” 


The Florentine Musical Festival 


CORRESPONDENT in Florence writes :—The Florentine musical 

festival, which is to be held biannually, alternating with the Venice 
exhibition, ended on the tenth of June. Composers and critics from all 
over Europe took part in the first international musical congress, which 
assembled in the twelfth-century hall of the palazzo Vecchie, under the 
presidency of Ugo Ojetti. It was in this same hall that Franz Werfel gave 
his lecture on Verdi and that Paul Valery interpreted his conception of 
poetry in music. 
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Italian singers, who are usually scattered all over the world, returned to 
Florence to breathe new life into the forgotten operas of Verdi and Rossini, 
of Donizetti and Bellini. Perhaps the most outstanding success of the 
season was The Vestal of Spontini with Rosa Ponselle in the title role, 
while Conchita Supervia’s enchanting rendering of Rossini’s Cinderella 
formed a happy contrast to the rather heavy romanticism of the Nabucco 
and Lucerozia Borgia. The most strikingly beautiful of all the decors 
were those designed by Giorgie de Chitioo for The Puritans of Bellini. 
The Puritans is the nineteenth century in its most tedious and sentimental 
form, the plot is wildly improbable and the music suggests little or nothing 
of a commonwealth England, so the famous Italian artist had every excuse 
to indulge in his love for the fantastic. The Puritans set against de Chirice’s 
backgrounds revolutionized all one’s ideas of a conventional opera setting. 

The whole town took part in the festival. Even the austere Florentine 
churches with their dominoed marble facades had performers invading 
their peaceful cloisters and rehearsals of oratorios resounding in their 
naves. Music, sacred or profane, echoed in every street, beating out 
refrains in every church bell, from the grand crescendo of an orchestral 
concert in the opera house to the last note of a string quartette lost among 
the ornate carvings of the white and gold music room of the Pitti palace. 
It was in the garden of this palace that Max Reinhardt staged his open air 
performance of the Midsummer Night’s Dream, with incidental music by 
Mendelssohn ; choosing a site near the top of the Bebeli hill, where a 
flight of carved stone stairs divided the stage into three natural tiers. The 
formal beauty of this seventeenth-century garden, with its artificial lakes 
and giant ilex trees, its baroque statues and splashing fountains formed a 
perfect background for Shakespeare’s fantasy ; but the rollicking humour 
of Elizabethan England became heavy and meaningless when interpreted 
by Latin actors, none of whom seemed to be at home in their parts. 

The festival culminated with the production of a sixteenth-century 
mystery play, derived from a recently-discovered manuscript and pro- 
duced by Jacques Copeau, director of the Vieux Colombier theatre of 
Paris. ‘The play, which recounted the trials of St. Olive, a popular legend- 


ary figure of the Florentine Renaissance, was given by moonlight in the _ 
Bruneleschi cloister of Santa Crece. Sad as it will be to see it torn out of | 


its Florentine setting, St. Olive deserves a world wide success. 


J. C. SQUIRE 
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THE DOUBLE CORNER 
Woodcut by PAMELA D’ A. NATHAN 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


\ \ 7 E have received the following postcard : 


Barcarse, Berwickshire 
Duns. Scotland 
Dear Sir: 
Some considerable time ago I sent you two short stories Spring Song and Feet of a 
Lady. 1 postcarded you a week or so ago but have as yet received no reply. AsI inclosed 
a stamped addressed envelope with the stories I should like a reply. —Yours ica 


If the writer of this unsigned card will be so good as to send us his name, we shall'be 
in a better position to reply. 


7) 7 a 


O-INCIDENT with the opening of the World Economic Conference was the 

opening of the Ballets Jooss season at the Savoy. The brilliance of these per- 
formances will be long remembered. Both the costumes and the settings were of 
extreme simplicity, Herr Jooss depending more on his use of light and effective 
choreography to convey his meaning. In their own particular technique, these ballets 
were very near perfection. 


a a a 


NE of the most important exhibitions of the season is that of modern French 

painters from Ingres to Cezanne at the Lefevre Galleries, during June and July. 
The collection is unequal; and certain of the paintings might be called decidedly 
mediocre, but it must be remembered that the pictures are selected from those on 
the open market and not from private collections. There is a preponderance of 
Cezanne, which is perhaps as it should be, but it is a pity that the examples are not 
better. T'wo splendid Van Goghs commend themselves at a first glance, and the 
Gaugins are well remarkable. 'The rest of the exhibition is more level, and with its 
own interest. 


a v7] a 


aq poe Oxford University Press has recently published Courts and Judges in 
France, Germany and England, by Mr. R. C. K. Ensor, our reviewer of Politics 
and Economics. The book is based on Mr. Ensor’s lectures at the London School of 


Economics and Political Science, and is the only existing book on this subject in | 


English. The price is six shillings. 
a a @ 


M:&: BASIL BLACKWELL announces that the Shakespeare Head Press is 
about to realize a long cherished ambition in producing a ‘ noble and joyous ’ 
Mallory. The edition will be limited to three hundred and fifty copies, printed on 
hand-made paper, in two volumes bound in quarter leather, published at nine guineas 
the set. Apart from the promised excellence of the production, this edition is the first 
reprint of the Wynkyn de Word folio of 1498 ever attempted. 
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POETRY 
How to Stop Writing Verse 


(Counsel on Original Verse-Composition) 


HEN you have learnt the elements 
\ X | of the technique of versification, 
and practised exercises, 
and imitated established poets, 
it may occur to you 


to compose some original verse of your own. 


There is no actual harm in this. 
The same idea has occurred to thousands 
who have never learnt anything about verse-writing. 
To compose verse is a capital exercise 
for the ear, 
for the brain, 
and for the feelings. 
The ingenuity required to construct a set of verses 
is often as great as that required 
to solve an acrostic 
or a crossword puzzle : 
and this is particularly true 
when you set yourself to fit your General Idea 
(that is, What-you-have-to-say) 
into a Set Form 
(that is, How-you-have-got-to-say-it), 
such as a sonnet, or a limerick, 
or one of the French forms, ballades and so on, 
with definite patterns and rules and rhyme-schemes. 


There was a time 
(‘ a time for ever gone—Ah, woe is me! ’) 
when it was expected of any educated gentleman 
that he should be able to turn out 
at a moment’s notice 
a verse for a lady’s album. 
To-day more people write better verse 
than you would guess by inspecting 
the Visitors’ Book at a country inn. 
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if you feel the urge to write original verse, 
do. 

Only mind it really is original. 

Be modest : be humble : 

make up your mind at an early stage 

that you are writing only for your own benefit 
or relief, 

and not with any hope of publication or fame. 
Think of your output as Verse, 

not as Poetry. 

Do not be in a hurry: 

realise that you are an apprentice, 

surrounded by 100,000 competing apprentices, 
all in the same line of business, 

all ‘ working for a rise,’ 

and all engaged in noticing the same marvels 
about Dawn, 

and Larks, 


and Violets 
as yourself. 


Never think that you can write a poem 
without the Compulsion of Inspiration : 
never—except for practice-work— 

‘ sit down to write.’ 

The man who says ‘ I write poetry 
for two hours every Tuesday evening ’ 
is lost. 


Exercise your wits in versification as much as you like, 
but set no value on the visible results. 
Look you: when you exercise your body, 
you flex and strengthen your muscles, 
and incidentally perspire ; 
but, my dear athlete, 
you do not preserve the exudation. 

So with the products of mental exercise— 
destroy them. .. . 

(The metaphor is perhaps Not Quite Nice : 
but it is the more forcible expressions 

that we tend to remember. Excuse me.) 


Yes, I said ‘ destroy them,’ 
but not necessarily at once. 
At any rate do not think that the first draft 
is the best or the final one. 
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Suppose an inspiration has come: 

you have drafted the poem 

(that is to say, the set of verses) ; 

you have, for the time being, 

satisfied or exhausted the Urge-to-Write. 

Very good. 

Lay aside the product and try to forget it, 

if possible (prepare for a shock) for six months, 
or at least until you can come back to it 
critically, with fresh eyes 

(and don’t forget fresh ears), 

almost as if it were the work 

of one of your countless competitors. 

Judge it: is it worth further labour ? is it ? IS it? 
Or. ...better burnat ¢ 


Ask yourself 
‘Why did I write this as a poem 
and not in prose ?’ 
A searching question ! 
And then, if you get a convincing answer, ask again, 
“Is it as short as I can make it 
without sacrificing any essential part ?’ 
Remember that the finest poetry is economical, 
getting infinite effects 
from the least possible verbiage. 
Study great lyrics, their spareness— 
trained down to the last ounce like a prizefighter : 
try to compress Wordsworth’s Daffodils into less compass ; 
notice the improvement 
in Yeats’s Lake Isle of Innisfree 
made by omitting the last stanza. 


If you go on thinking your draft pretty decent, 
try further experiments. 
Read it aloud to yourself, listening to yourself 
with both ears cocked. 
Write it out again as prose, 
not 
in 
lines, 
and study it yet again. 
Test every word, change every epithet, 
until you are sure you have the only right ones. 
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If it is a lyric forty lines long, 

try to cut it down to thirty-two, 

or twenty-four, 

ceteris paribus, of course. 

But don’t cut down a sonnet to less than fourteen lines 
(I have known it done). 


Avoid epics. 


Your five-act tragedy (doubtless about Joan of Arc) 
need not be written in blank verse. 
Really it need not. 
Remember that Bernard Shaw said that he wrote 
The Admirable Bashville 
in Elizabethan blank verse 
because he hadn’t time to write it in prose. 
(One of those remarks that sound silly 
but aren’t). 


If you still go on being pleased with your work, 
the desire for publicity (a very natural instinct) 
will begin, possibly, to rout your innate modesty. 
But, if you do decide to consult others about it, 
remember that the more they love you 
the less is the value of their criticism. 
A mother’s opinion, for instance, 
is totally untrustworthy ; 
and any decent pal will encourage you— 
* Jolly good, old man ; ought to get them published’. . . 


Published ! 


Alas ! there are those who neither love nor hate you, 
worldly folk, who apply laws of economics to Art— 
they will point out to you a horrible concatenation 
of cold bald undeniable facts: e.g., 


Imprimis : 


Item: 


Item: 


(Chorus : 


Much more ‘ poetry ’ is written 

than ever gets into print 

(even in the local paper), 

because the supply is greater than the demand. 
Much more ‘ poetry ’ gets into periodicals 

that can ever be published in book-form, 

because the supply is greater than the demand. 
Much more * poetry ’ achieves book-publication 

than can be absorbed by purchase in the mart, 

because the supply is greater than the demand. 
‘ Because the supply,’ etc.) 
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NEVER MIND. Carry on. None but the brave. 
After all, what else could one expect 
of an Imperial People ? 
Cheer up. More power to your elbow. 1 wish you well. 


(But O I nearly forgot : 
whatever you do, whatever you do, 
DON’T write free verse 
like this.) 


FRANK SIDGWICK 


Lo a Physician (T.P.S.) 


OW wide fared Avicenna and Averrees, 

H: strange lands seeking what strange remedies ! 
And you, by train 

And steamship and aeroplane 

Pursue the same quest still, 

Heir to the great tradition of your art, 

And bring back many a cure for many an ill. 

But your most sovereign cordial, which makes whole 

The broken spirit and the wounded heart, 

By no far search you found ; 

Nor did compound 

Of drugs or herbs from any foreign mart. 

Nay, in the lone laboratory of your soul 

From simples native grown 

Even your own 

Fears, fevers, losses, loves, perplexities, 

Dreams, disillusionments, suspenses, agonies— 

Painfully you prepare 

The draught with which you medicine despair. 


EVANGELINE METHENY 
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The Modern Puritan 


The Puritan speaks :-— 


AY low your galaxy of fears, 
Which make a triumph of defeat, 
Your ornament of frozen tears, 

And your mosaic winding sheet. 


Death, winged in shadow, walks behind, 
Pale as the earliest eastern sky, 

And he, disdaining to be blind, 
Mocks your pretence of liberty. 


Death of all hope, and death of love, 
And death of poets who aspire ! 

‘Even your truest gold shall prove 
Ashes and death, when tried by fire. 


But, on some altar lost in Greece, 
There must burn still a remnant flame, 
Before whose white and living peace, 
Your frenzy would reveal its shame. 


And I will bring, of this chaste fire, 
Held in a chalice cup of gold 

A shaft, a tongue, a single spire, 
To where you stand, aghast and old. 


Then, through your veins, a flaming wine, 
Wilder than all the pipes of Pan, 

Will weave a deathless new design, 
And justify the name of man. 


MARGARET NAPIER 
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TWO POEMS 
The Secret 


THER poor fools in mirrors staring 
Have tried to see behind the eyes 
That watched them baffled and despairing. 


One there was who, beyond all error, 
Found what he looked for and grew wise, 
Sufficient wise to smash his mirror ; 


And ever after walked avoiding 
Windows and waterpools wherein 
His secret might have leapt from hiding. 


But I, ignorant still, and cheated, 
Gaze on my glassed and cryptic twin, 
And he looks back at me, defeated. 


A False Alarm 


HE bird I started brusht me with a wing, 
Whitted suddenly from the bracken, blind with fright, 
Into my face, recovered, and took flight 

Before I knew what happened or could fling 

My head back from the terror of the thing 

Let loose upon me in the June twilight ; 

It must be she had settled for the night 

And I had broken on her slumbering. 


Thrush were you, or nightjar, or blackbird 
Whose rising on the hillside stopt my heart ? 

I clutched the beaten air even as you flew 

And might have killed you at that sudden start ; 
Both of us cried and all the valley heard ; 

Who was the more afraid, myself or you ? 


EDWARD DAVISON 
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THE DEATH RATILE 
By JOHN NICHOLAS 


HE last door slammed long ago. The Avenue is deserted and 
naked to the storm. The wind, curving down through space, 
seems to strike the earth right in the middle of this very avenue ; 
it bursts with a tremendous “ Phut!” into a thousand whistling 
currents ; the darkness is lashed into corners and hollows ; the big resi- 
dential houses shudder on their foundations. So sustained is the fury of 
the gale that the trees remain bent before it ; their decayed leaves stream 
from them in long horizontal lines, swirling distressfully on the air. 
Terrified gusts rush round the privet hedges trying to escape in the dark. 

Suddenly the nearer street lamp goes out. 

In the straight length of the avenue only one remains alight, its flame 
throbbing fitfully, while its panes quiver under the beat of the rain. 
Across its green halo sheaves of gleaming arrows are incessantly pouring 
down, innumerable flukes of glass are continuously shattered in the 
golden circle that swings wildly on the pavement below. The swollen 
gutters hurrying under the darkness are squealing like hordes of mice 
scurrying before a cataclysm ; on the grass of lawns and gardens, the 
es falling of the rain sounds like the patter of a million small loathsome 
eet. 

Space gasps for breath. Destruction is abroad; the earth has lost 
its resistance—a derelict rocking forlornly in an outer waste of waters. 
To the farthest limit of imagination is nothing but violence, leaping 
ane sagging and squandering cosmic forces—around one abysmal street 
amp. 

It is almost inconceivable that amid these titanic convulsions any human 
thing can survive. It is a wonder the cowering residences of city men 
do not collapse. But they don’t—they tremble, but they stand. Every- 
thing marvellously stands. A distant clock, sore beset by the elements, 
succeeds in flinging to the swirling tumult of the sky every one of the 
se strokes which mere men have decreed to mark the middle of the 
night. 

As the last brave chime is suddenly smothered in the breakers of the 
storm, along the shadowy hedges of the houses a man slinks ‘swiftly 
towards the only lamp. When he reaches it, he pauses, apparently deriving 
from its presence a pallid companionship. It is a station of indecision. 
With his left hand he holds the lapels of his coat under his chin. His 
upturned face is a face of ivory, full of hollows and every hollow full of 
darkness. It is a hunted face, the face of a man whom life has routed. 
The mouth hangs vaguely open between a draggled moustache and a 
thin beard. His clothes are the rags of a tramp—now transfigured into 
macabre brilliance by the rain and the light shining on them. 
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Lowering his head to meet the force of the gale, he drops his face into 
shadow. He wipes away the trickling water from his nose and beard. 
In the rim of his ancient bowler shines a thread of silver ; it overflows 
and he removes the hat to shake out the water that has gathered in it. 
While he is doing this the lamp goes out; the darkness slides swiftly 
over him. 

He puts his hat back on his head and looks round stupidly. He feels 
no passion, no resentment, no urgency even to think. The lamp going 
out just when he needed it, is but the latest and possibly the meanest 
of a life-long series of insults. As he stands there beside the ghost of the 
dead lamp, he is neither thinking nor feeling specifically—only vaguely 
hesitating between going on and remaining where he is. 

At last he turns to pursue his way, telling himself that he must have 
made a mistake in the road, somehow. A trickle of rain finds the deep 
channel in the side of his neck and reaches his chest. He wriggles in his 
clothes. He was a fool to leave that shed. The rain beats his eyes so furiously 
that he can hardly keep them open. Although it leaked it was better than 
this. Suddenly a powerful gust springing as from the earth before him, 
sweeps under his loose coat and throws him against a fence. He grips 
it to keep his feet. This is too much. He’s not going to search further. 
Perhaps this house—a summer house at the back perhaps. 

For once his sorry luck is in. A closer examination of its front convinces 
him that this is the very house he made a note of this morning when 
coming by. It looked empty and worth remembering. Its windows now 
have the aspect of deep sockets in a huge skull. But that’s only fancy. 
He makes his way round to the back. 

The sodden wetness of the grass at the side of the house penetrates 
to his feet. Above his head the trees are rubbing their bones together. 
It is a desolate sound, eerie yet human, painful to listen to. He hurries. 
Ugh ! He’ll be safe out of it in a moment. 

He descends some steps and enters the house through a back window. 
Inside he shakes the rain from his tattered garments with relief. This 
is the first time for hours—or is it days >—that he has been able to open 
his limbs. He releases a deep breath. Something bangs behind him. He 
starts. Then he realises that it is only a door. Of course. 

The room is a kitchen. Along the walls, a white dresser and white 
cupboards—one of them half open—glimmer faintly in the gloom. Dimly 
he discerns at the far end of the empty floor a pan or something full of 
things. The corners are filled with woolly darkness which moves—as a 
corpse moves when watched. The wind groans in the chimney. 

Something scurries across the floor disturbing bits of rubble. Only a rat. 

Which brings a peculiar fact to his observation. 

Notwithstanding the turbulence outside the tiniest sound indoors 
stands out against it with uncanny clearness. He dislikes this room. ‘Too 
draughty. Beside it is half underground—like a half-dug grave. Upstairs 
will not be so bad—so clammy. Probably there is a snug corner somewhere. 
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The passage outside the kitchen is as dark as a catacomb. As he mounts 
the invisible basement stairs the irregular clanking of a chain somewhere 
assails his ears. He cannot exactly locate or understand it. No human 
agency can be moving it. A few steps of concentration and he concludes 
that it must be a loose chain on the inside of the front door. by 

He pauses in the hall and questions the whole house with straining 
ears. Nothing answers—only the provoking tattoo of the chain on the 
front door, mocking the blusterous powers outside. Although he wishes 
the sound to cease, he does not, for some reason, go to stop it. Instead 
he focuses a moment’s hatred on it and enters the room on his left—quickly 
as if to escape. 

The air of the room strikes him sharply like a wall of ice. It has the 
peculiar smell of established life disturbed—the mould of years turned 
up. He senses that the room is not empty, and as his eyes grow accustomed 
to the pitch of the gloom, he discovers with some perturbation that there 
are several pieces of furniture lying about in confusion. The table is 
covered with tapestry which trails to the floor ; his hand touches some- 
thing which he believes is an over-turned lamp. The touch of cold metal 
startles him and he steps back a pace thinking tensely. Someone is in this 
house ! The damn chain on the door alone makes answer without explain- 
ing. A watery gust splashes itself to death against the quivering window- 
panes. The splash draws his eye and he perceives dimly through the 
window, the dreary unrest of the bare trees around the lawn. A twig is 
tapping persistently on the glass. 

He hears his heart beating and his lips feel dry. 

He is a fool! He must pull himself together. He proceeds to examine 
the table with resolution. His first discovery is that the tapestry is wet. 
The word “blood” flashes through his mind like an electric shock 
and he springs back. His foot catching for the fraction of a second in 
the trailing tablecloth, puts him into a panic. He frantically drags it free 
and a number of objects clatter to the floor and roll noisily on the 
uncarpeted boards. Before they are still, he hears and sees small grey 
things fluttering down—feathers of darkness so faint is their sound. 
He controls his terror only by a determined effort of will. Then while 
he is still trying to see the absurdity of his fears, he finds between his 
fingers something of which he had hitherto been unaware—a piece of 
moist pasteboard. Blood. There’s been—there’s death— 

He drops the card as if it were a live bolt and crashes from the room— 
outraged things behind him clawing at his heels as he goes. 

Half way up the stairs he stops dead—arrested by the noise of his own 
feet on the bare boards. The grim genius of this house demands the tread 
of stealth. Was that soft thing a body? With his feet on alternate steps 
and his face turned back over his shoulder he listens, expecting somehow 
that the silence of that room may explain itself—while his brain searches 
wildly over everything he touched in his flight. 

Nothing stirs to reassure him, but in his left ankle is an extraordinary 
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sense of having brushed against something gruesome—and soft. There’s 
a dead body in that room ! A dead woman ! It was soft ! A woman’s breast ! 

After a long wracking moment of listening to silence, he begins to hear 
sounds again. Swish ! Whips of water lashing the panes. The roaring of 
the storm and even the mockery of the chain seem friendly for the first 
time. They are the only understandable things in an inscrutable situation. 

His predominant impulse now is to fly this house. But his wits are in 
disorder. Instead he ascends the remaining stairs swiftly feeling frenziedly 
in all his pockets for the only succour he can think of—a match which 
isn’t there. 

Without knowing it, he is climbing on tip-toe. The muscles of his 
legs are quivering. A corner to sleep in—to forget. He’ll be all right if 
he can get a “ kip.” Passing that room again is unthinkable. 

The impulse to fly the house has mysteriously vanished. The miles 
he has trudged during the day oppress him. His body has gone cold 
and the wetness of his clothes has reached to his skin. An overpowering 
horror resolves itself into the extreme misery of being wet and weary. 
Above all else now he wants to sleep. 

Directly before him on the top of the stairs is a half-open door filled 
with darkness. But the turn of the staircase leads him past it to the landing 
where there are two other doors and a window—vague in the universal 
obscurity ; the window is naked of curtains. For a moment he derives a 
sort of comfort looking through the window at the murk outside and 
listening to the rain. Ugh ! It is good to be under cover after all. 

If only that chain on the front door would be still. If only that chain 
would be still. But it persists fiendishly—persecuting his brain with 
endless reiteration of his worst fears. So vividly pursuing is the sound, 
he tries to escape from it as from a living pursuer : he makes a dash for 
the nearest door and opens it in his stride. 

The next instant, with an abortive cry, he leaps backward pulling the 
door with him, tugging and clutching fiercely at the handle, expecting 
to feel it being turned from within. His fingers are frozen around the 
knob, his arms are rigid, but the rest of his body is trembling violently. 
His teeth are chattering out of control, and—he cannot see! He can’t see ! 

Swiftly he draws a hand across his eyes. Large beads of perspiration 
wet his fingers. Nothing reveals itself. He is blind ! He has lost his sight ! 
Good God! His eyeballs are burning like red coals in a head that is 
packed in ice. 

Again and again his fingers fly wildly over his face until gradually— 
every syllable of the word is an age flowing over him—his eyes begin to 
register something ; through a chaos of widening darkness and floating 
hieroglyphics of fire, he makes out the line of the balustrade. 
“Oh, my God!” He feels like crying and praying at once. But his physical 
affliction, though his eyeballs still burn painfully in a flood of water, is as 
nothing compared with the uncanny sensation which still persists in them 
of having been struck by something not of this world. When he pushed 
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open that door, a ghostly whip lashed him full across the eyes. What 
the hell was it ? Like steel wire it was—also silken and slimy! Grr!! 

He blinks his eyes vigorously to make sure—as sure as the darkness 
will allow him—that they still retain their faculty. But no local 
assurance can remove the terror which now overwhelms his whole being. 
Every muscle in his body is slack and nerveless. If he let himself, he 
could sink where he stands. While his brain functions on in clumsy 
incoherence. Limp and bewildered, he remains at that ghostly door with 
one hand, of which he is unaware, still holding the knob, while the other 
moves about his face in imbecile agitation. 

The notion of sleep has vanished utterly. Fragments of the night’s 
experiences mingle and float on his consciousness like the debris of villages 
on the surface of a flood which has overwhelmed a valley. 

He is incapable of moving either forward or back. The vibration of 
the walls under the pressure of the tempest seems to increase as he listens ; 
the windows rattle more violently ; the booming of the wind reverberates 
under the house as in a bottomless pit. He feels his helplessness and 
loneliness—an abject over-looked wretch cowering piteously to the earth 
while phantasmal calamity rocks over him. 

And then across the panic of his senses he hears that chain again. 
That miserable little chain on the front door. This, at any rate, he can 
deal with. He is equal to this. And summoning the last of his manhood, 
he turns to do something. But his movements are no longer natural : 
there is a somnambulistic groping in them—not so much a renewal of 
energy as a pathetic marshalling of scattered weariness. Yes, down the 
stairs. Behind the front door. 

But the chain is not to be silenced yet. 

No sooner does his foot touch the first step to descend than out of the 
open door at the turn of the stairs there comes a low moan of anguish. 
It is repeated. It comes again. 

What in heaven’s name lies inside this door ? 

Out of this house! He must get out of this house! But even as the 
impulse to flee is clamouring in his brain, his eyes are bulging out of 
his head towards the source of the moaning. He must see. 

He pushes the door and sees a prostrate shape lying with its feet 
toward the threshold. It is moaning intermittently. He stares down at 
it—yes, it’s moving. Did it move? It lies still. It is dead! He cannot 
withdraw now. Although his breath is strangled with fear, he must know 
for certain. He is forcing himself to bend and examine the body when 
without warning there comes from it a dreadful groan—a shuddering 
sob that mounts into a piercing wail and then dies slowly away in a terrible 
gurgling—as if the breath were being sucked back into a throat clogged 
with blood. 

As the awful cry rises through the hollow darkness of the house, the 
tramp’s internal organs seem to lift—in time with it—into his throat, and 
his sinews stiffen in the final paralysis of fear. Then, as the last gruesome 
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bubble of sound explodes, the tension snaps—as a vice snaps in the process 
of tightening—and his limbs collapse together ; with a howl that rends 
the night like the wide flame of explosion, he steps back and tumbles 
over and over down the stairs behind him. His body settles, and there 
is no further sound. 

The outraged stillness of the house recomposes itself over a shapeless 
thing at the foot of the stairs. Only the chain on the front door continues 
to nag—a still small voice of human origin stupidly indifferent both to the 
Olympian furies outside the door, and to the tragic silence of the house 
within. 

% * * 


Not noticing the weather, P.C. Rawlings, young and enthusiastic, 
was walking down the Avenue with Tiny, his sergeant—older and slower 
and larger. In short sentences, long silences, and grunts, they were dis- 
cussing a canteen grievance at the Station. Tiny was just saying at No. 73— 
or would be saying by the time they reached No. 205—when a terrible 
yell ripped the belly of the night. Both officers stopped, and looked at 
each other in slow motion. Tiny said “‘ Did you ’ear that ?” “‘ No. 75 ” 
said young Rawlings. 

They waited quite still for events to do a bit more, but nothing happened. 

““ Better go’n ’ave a look ” said Tiny. | 

“Neck broken,” said the sergeant authoritatively, and swung his 
lantern up the stairs for an explanation. Quick action required. Three 
steps at a time they bounded upstairs ; they paused a moment on the thres- 
hold of the room on the turn of the landing ; a low moan came from the 
floor. 

“Let me!” cried the young constable charging past his superior 
with lantern at the alert and a great vision of promotion. The next moment, 
his light shining over the far end of the bath, he turned to the Sergeant with 
disgust. 

** Listen to that!” 

The wind, blowing through the unplugged hole of the bath, gave forth 
a long eerie note that mounted to a wail, sank to a blood-curdling gurgle, 
and reproduced with startling fidelity the very voice of extreme human 
anguish. 

Both men laughed. 

“‘ T never noticed that before ” 

Constable Rawlings kicked vigorously at a low pile of rubbish and rubble: 
someone had been doing a job in the bathroom, and the mess lay longwise, 
tapering towards the door—like a corpse. 

The house, they discovered, was in the middle of removal—vans 
coming to finish the job to-morrow very likely. In the smallest bedroom, 
next door to the bathroom, a window had been left open, and the gale was 
blowing a torn lace curtain in wide circles across the room. If the sergeant 
hadn’t ducked smartly when he entered, he’d have got it in the face. 
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In the front room downstairs, they found a table, odd bric-a-brac 
including a pack of playing cards scattered about, some wet with water 
from a fallen flower vase ; and lying near the door a large deeply uphol- 
stered settee with soft cushions on the floor beside it. 

“He must ’ave slipped,” said Tiny. 


Woodcut by M. ALLEYNE 
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THE LITTLE GIRL’S ROOM 


By ELIZABETH BOWEN 


HIS was Geraldine’s moment. At a nod from Mrs. Letherton- 

Channing, carefully guarding the flame of her taper, she passed 

round the circle from cigarette to cigarette. The little girl’s 

serious movements, the pretty shell of her hand, the soft braids 
of hair as she stooped, swinging over her shoulders, the soft creak of her 
plaited sandals as she stepped cast some kind of spell on the talk : silence 
followed her like a shadow. 

At first Clara Ellis frowned : talk of a first rate scandalous quality had 
been held up. But: “ Why,” she exclaimed, glancing at Geraldine’s 
arm, “ you freckle just like a cowslip ! ” 

“Do I?” blushed Geraldine. 

They all said “‘ Dear thing ” . . . or ‘“‘ How good of you, Geraldine dear.”’ 

General Littlecote ducked to the flame in her hands rather grimly, 
as though the pleasure were bitter. Smoke began to go up in the after- 
noon light of the room, the green-panelled drawing room with bowls of 
lush yellow roses, ornate with Florentine furniture ; smoke wreathed out 
of the high open windows across the magnolia flowering unseen. Geraldine 
reached her step-grandmother’s chair and politely waited. 

“Mr. Scutcheon is late,”’ said Mrs. Letherton-Channing. 

*“ He’s come,” said Geraldine gently, ‘‘ I saw him come up through the 
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historians and even Swedish exponents of physical culture finding their 
way through her garden at every hour. Meditation and intimate talk 
became imperilled. For Geraldine was being highly educated at home. 

‘Perhaps Miss Weekes showed him,” said Geraldine. “ Ought I 
to go? ”’ she added. 

‘““ Why, certainly, if he is here,” snapped Mrs. Letherton-Channing. 
Her friends all realized that Mr. Scutcheon had come too soon. 

Mrs. Letherton-Channing was a widow, with one stepson. The son’s 
wife, Vivien, a difficult and rather derisive step daughter-in-law, having 
died four years ago, the elder Mrs. Letherton-Channing thereby succeeded 
to what she was determined to prove a wonder-child. Vivien had once 
kept her Geraldine very much to herself, but nowadays Mrs. Letherton- 
Channing, in the strong position of being alive, could speak generously 
of her daughter-in-law, for Luke Letherton-Channing, distracted and set 
on flight to the ends of the earth, had on his wife’s death, immediately 
brought the eight-year-old to his stepmother’s Italianate house in 
Berkshire. 


o * 
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Here Vivien, to whom such a question now became immaterial, had 
once declared that she could never breathe. “‘ Take Geraldine there ? ” 
she exclaimed, “‘ why, she’d turn into a horrible little Verrocchio over a 
fountain!’ But Vivien, whose departure from life had been despairing 
and hurried, had not tried to exact from Luke a promise he could not stand 
by. She died leaving bills unpaid, invitations unanswered, no word as 
to her child’s future. 

So the child came to Mrs. Letherton-Channing’s house, where one 
had the impression of dignified exile, where British integrity seemed 
to have camped on a Tuscan hill, where English midsummer did not 
exceed Italian April—roses wearing into July an air of delicate prema- 
turity—and high noon reflected upon the ceilings a sheen of ilex and olive. 
Here the very guests seemed expatriat and coal-fires, ruddy ghosts of 
themselves, roared under mantles crusted and swagged with glazed 
Della Robbia lemons and bluish pears. Clara Ellis, who was at least 
sincerely malicious, professed to adore this little Italy from Wigmore 
Street. From any window, she said, the strong eye of faith could ride 
a Gozzoli distance while an English February sleeted or robins starved in 
the frost. When tea made its Georgian entrance or a sirloin appeared 
on the menu: “ Why,” Clara was pleased to exclaim, “this is quite 
like England ! ” 

Geraldine, fostered in this atmosphere, was tempted in all directions 
to be exceptional. Each young tendril put out found a wire waiting ; 
she clung and blossomed, while, ambushed in gentleness, Mrs. Letherton- 
Channing watched like a lynx for the most tentative emanations of young 
genius. Geraldine was certainly something. In preparations of her apotheosis 
she found herself very much guarded, very much educated, very much 
petted. There was sometimes a touch of reverence in her step- 
grandmother’s manner. Though the child still danced with anxious 
clumsiness, sang with a false little clear voice, was listless behind the pencil, 
nerveless upon the keyboard, heavy upon the bow ; her small intellectual 
flame stooped and wavered ; she was docile, but incurious . . . While, 
in fact, at twelve she could still only claim the divine attribute through 
that shining vague look and constant abstention from effort in any direction. 
Nobody was encouraged to contradict Geraldine: it became penal to 
hurt her feelings. The Beautiful, in all possible concrete forms, was placed 
about for her contemplation, till life, for her wilful fancy, became an 
obstacle race. 

Mrs. Letherton-Channing’s afternoon visitors—old friends, aware 
of all this—were relieved on the whole when Geraldine left the room. 
Talk resumed its usual tenor of indiscretion. The child’s presence had 
been like a flower put down in irrelevant purity alongside one’s place at 
dinner, disconcerting to appetite. “‘ But what,” murmured a new comer, 
a pretty foolish young mother, to Miss Ellis, “‘ does that poor little creature - 
do with herself all day ? ” 

Miss Ellis supposed that the child went into abeyance. 
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‘* But has she no governess ? ” 

““ Dear me, no: how prosaic!” exclaimed Miss Ellis. The child was 
no more to her at the moment than a thin little freckled arm. 

Geraldine did not go immediately to the library where Mr. Scutcheon, 
who had come from Reading to instruct her in Greek, sat biting his nails. 
Waiting quietly in the hall she intercepted another slice of the chocolate 
cake as it was carried out by the butler. She went down the garden: 
when she had finished her cake and licked her fingers she pulled a rose 
to pieces, plucking off even the stamens. She eyed the calyx with an 
obscure sensation of triumph, but had no thoughts. She made gargoyle 
faces ; wishing that she could see herself she ran to the pool, but the 
water was clotted with lily leaves. 

““ Old Miss Ellis,” she said aloud, “‘ pink as hell is. General Littlecote . . . 
laughs like a little goat. Lady Miriam Glover . . . hops about like a plover.” 
After reflection she added “ That can’t sit on her eggs . . . because of her 
long legs . . . Geraldine Letherton-Channing ...ranin and ran in and ran in.” 
Then she did run in, judging that Mr. Scutcheon should by now have 
come to the boil and be cross enough. 

She had achieved her purpose. In the library Mr. Scutcheon, bleak on a 
background of tooled and gilded book-backs, was furious. The library 
with its opulence revolted him. He was so hungry he could have eaten 
the books. Mrs. Letherton-Channing never sent in tea: she appeared to 
believe that tutors were fed by ravens. It was an expensive fancy, that 
she could easily gratify, to have a step grand-daughter brought up like a 
Renaissance princess: she paid Mr. Scutcheon an unusually high fee. 
This in itself tormented his angry and misanthropic honesty, for he 
considered Geraldine unteachable. At no time did he like teaching the 
rudiments of his subject ; he was unfit, also, for the teaching of young 
children, for he was impatient and nervous. Geraldine approached Mr. 
Scutcheon exstatically, like a martyr approaching a lion. 

“* You’re twenty-five minutes late,” he said snappily. 

‘Oh, I’m so sorry,” she said. “‘ But perhaps you were early ? ”’ 

“ Exactly : I made a point of being in time. I had been specially anxious 
to catch the 6.15 home.” 

‘“‘ We saw you come up through the garden : isn’t it lovely ? ” 

‘“‘A useful short-cut,” he said. ; 

He was a thin man, ugly : the very sight of Geraldine set him flushing 
with irritation, just where his pince-nez clipped the bridge of his nose. 
She glanced at his wrists sticking out of his frayed shirt-cuffs, then at 
his thin chest.“ Mr. Scrutcheon ” she said to herself ‘‘ never has much on.” 
Aloud she added, ‘“‘ How is your little sister?’ His little sister was an 
invalid. 

“‘ Much the same. Now, please—” He jerked his chair to the table. 

“* Do you think I shall ever see her ?” 

Mr. Scutcheon’s sister wilted in a hot room in a hot street, overlooking 
the tramlines. “‘ I should think,” he said, “ that is unlikely.” He took 
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quite a sharp displeasure in a picture she wished to present : Geraldine 
in a white dress on a merciful errand, with a bunch of—say June lilies, 
stepping daintily from a car. “ I think,” he said, “ that is unlikely . . . You 
have crumbs round your mouth,” he added. ; i 

“Oh dear,” fluttered Geraldine. She licked round her lips with the 
point of her tongue and glanced at him anxiously under her eyelashes. 
He seemed quite bound up in a resentment she could not fathom. He 
jerked his wrists further out of the cuffs, the flush on his nose deepened. 
His anger, his very presence became delightful. He was the stupidest 
kind of scholar, without one word to jingle against another. Had he 
wished, had he dared imperil the flow of Mrs. Letherton-Channing’s 
guineas, he still could not have explained to Geraldine quite what he 
thought of her : that she was ow, a sensationalist. He would have agreed 
that, in this sense, Mrs. Letherton-Channing’s husband had certainly 
grandfathered a prodigy. 

Geraldine, sighing, took her exercise books from the table drawer and 
seated herself beside him. She indicated her work. “ I’m afraid they are 
not very good,” she said sociably, with the air of a lady submitting her 
drawings to visitors. They were not very good : his furious pencil jabbed - 
and flickered. She caught breath after breath softly, leaning forward 
beside him. Her soft heavy plaits flopped on to the table: he started irrit- 
ably. Head almost against his shoulder, she thought comfortably : “ He 
can’t bear me!” She longed to return with Mr. Scutcheon to Reading, 
a town which—on account of a certain clanging about the streets, a civic 
rawness, an excess of some quality indigestible by the spirit—Geraldine 
was seldom allowed to visit. 

““T’m not good at anything, am I ? ” said Geraldine wistfully. 

“ Possibly you can dance,” replied Mr. Scutcheon. Quartered by silvery 
ejaculations from the ciock, this most interesting hour of Geraldine’s 
week went by too swiftly. 


In the rose-clotted loggia, Mrs. Letherton-Channing stood with Miss 
Ellis at about seven o’clock. Miss Ellis was staying in the house, the other 
visitors had departed. 

“ T think Geraldine’s tired ; she’s not quite herself,”’ said Mrs. Letherton- 
Channing. 

“Her what?” enquired Miss Ellis, her indulgent cynical pouchy 
face deepening to coral-pink in the evening glow. 

““ Not quite herself’ repeated Mrs. Letherton-Channing, who could 
flatten out any inference. “ I think I shall have to get rid of Mr. Scutcheon. 
Perhaps she need not do Greek in summer? He has a sulky manner. 
And do you know, he has taken to coming up through the garden ? ” 

““ Need she do Greek in winter ?”’ said Miss Ellis. “ One could lock 
the bottom gate,” she added, appreciating the rigours of this unconscious 
siege. 

“ But then Miss Weekes could not get out to the village. As it is, she 
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is always too glad of any excuse to come past the house.” Miss Weekes, 
the resident lady gardener, whose bothy, skilfully planted out by a hedge, 
was just by the wicket under discussion, remained in outlook resolutely 
Old English. She whistled : the smock and breeches in which she worked 
were an offence to Mrs. Letherton-Channing, who had engaged her to 
look after the frames and hot-houses not expecting her to emerge from 
these. She had discovered that Miss Weekes morris-danced, that she did 
wicker-work, that she participated in every possible movement to build 
Jerusalem in this pleasant and green part of Berkshire. At no moment, 
when off duty, did Miss Weekes, darting here and there through the 
village, apparently cease from mental strife. Mrs. Letherton-Channing 
could countenance a diluted reality but could not suffer a fellow fantasist. 
The woman was, moreover, unfriendly to Geraldine. It was clear that 
Miss Weekes must have let Mr. Scutcheon in through the lower gate. But 
she had a wonderful way with asparagus. 

“It is difficult,” sighed Mrs. Letherton-Channing. 

** It must be,” agreed Miss Ellis. 

Mrs. Letherton-Channing did not find her friend’s satirical manner 
at all disconcerting. The appearance of Geraldine’s step-grandmother 
was fine, even noble ; she had presence, her white waved hair fitted her 
head like a cap. Her dark prominent eyes looked out at any margin of 
world beyond the domain of her own massive fancy without prejudice, 
almost without recognition. The mood of a d’Este princess dominated her 
interviews with the very cook. She was generous, and feeling indebted to 
Geraldine’s mother by her death now spoke of her kindly. An etherealised 
grand-maternity, without the awkward preliminaries of motherhood 
became her excellently ; just as widowhood, after the exigencies of marriage 
was at once the harbour and crown of her spirit. Her hands wrinkled 
slightly at the wrists like white kid gloves. 

Miss Ellis, suddenly bored with composing a picture of ladies in a 
rosy sunset loggia, said innocently : “‘ I see in Geraldine now and then 
quite a touch of poor Vivien’s manner. The real pretty woman’s curtness.” 

Mrs. Letherton-Channing smiled. “To me,” she said “she is 
like nobody but herself.” 

** She’ll meddle with life,” said Clara. She struck with her cushiony 
fingers several staccato cords on the stone balustrade of the loggia. “ I 
can’t think ”’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ how they do it!” 

“6c Th ey ? bP) 

“ Women—how they ever bring up their own children!” 

Mrs. Letherton-Channing pulled off one or two fading roses. “‘ Look 
how they fail,” she said placidly. 


For less than a moment Geraldine’s supper—the green goblet of milk, 
the Romary biscuits, the glossy strawberry-pyramid on a plate like a leaf— 
attracted Geraldine’s eye, her look dark with secrecy, with some con- 
spiracy with herself. She turned from it, pressing a strawberry to her 
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bunched-up lips that slowly yielded as the fruit flattened and sweet 
red juice ran down her chin. “ The Enemies . . . ”’ she said aloud, in a 
tone of exaltation and terror, ‘‘ the Enemies !” 

She was alone-in her room, that, softly pale-pink and full of a friendly 
light from the garden, seemed to be enclosed by more than material walls, 
by volutions of delicacy and sweet living shadows : the inner whorl of a 
shell, the heart of a flower. If stone sustained it, the very stone was kind. 
Here was the secret form of her little-girlhood, tenderly animate by the 
spirit. Here, round the smiling gold clock, time was captive and only 
fluttered with little moth-wings ; here, coming in, you distilled the whole 
sweetness of youth from a happy consciousness of mortality : the narrow 
bed was innocent as an early grave. By falling asleep here, the little girl 
gave herself back to the centuries, to touch, from their heart, the very 
heart of your fancy, like a little girl in an epitaph. 

Geraldine’s room had been furnished with discrimination. Botticelli 
wild flowers were woven into the curtains, garlands were painted over 
the furniture and, on the bed-head, a fanciful picture of a sailing ship. 
Over the bed hung a panel of leafy Perugian damask : at eye-level, opposite, 
Carpaccio’s little St. Ursula lay very flat and calmly; even an angel 
could not disturb her, she was the picture of afternoon sleep. Trees 
looked in at St. Ursula’s window : from Geraldine’s window you saw the 
flagged path dropping terrace by terrace, and the young tips of cypresses. 

But here (you might notice) vacant little Geraldine seemed to exist 
with difficulty. Every time her reflection flitted out of the looking-glass, 
the whole of Geraldine seemed to become mislaid. A huge rubber ball 
balanced on top of the bureau, Geraldine’s stockings straggled over a 
chair ; every day she trod biscuit-crumbs into the carpet. The air smelt 
faintly of peppermint, from her tooth-powder. Otherwise this was a guest 
room : ready, but someone never arrived. 

“The Enemies ”’ . . . she repeated. And at this evocation the pale walls 
contracted, the air darked. With that soft creak of her plaited sandals, 
pulling and pulling at the strawberry with her lips, Geraldine paced round 
that group of Imaginary Furious People, occupying the centre of her floor. 

They had just come in. 


Mr. Scutcheon, one of her grandmother’s roses stuck defiantly into his 
button-hole, put in his nightly appearance. Miss Weekes, her hands in 
her breeches pockets, looked at Geraldine meditatively and contemptu- 
ously. Two more of her teachers were there, also the Angry Woman from 
the Village, the Little Boy from the Lodge and, oddly enough, her own 
mother, who seemed to have some understanding with all the rest. It was 
eight o’clock, downstairs Mrs. Letherton-Channing and Miss Ellis were 
at dinner. In the enchanted half-light the Enemies stood glancing darkly 
at one another, urging each other on. 

Geraldine, in elation, threw away the calyx of the strawberry. ‘‘ What do 
you want ?” she whispered. 
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““ We’ve come,” said Mr. Thorne, who taught Geraldine mathematics 
All the rest murmured. 

“You must go,” she said haughtily. 

“We don’t think,” said the Little Boy from the Lodge, with an ugly 
look, while Miss Weekes, never taking her awful eyes from Geraldine, 
began to feel about for something in her pocket. 

“It’s all up, Geraldine,” said her mother, who seemed less interested, 
more indifferent than the rest and wore her old ironical smile. All the same 
she had some part in this, for Geraldine understood that in the last four 
years, since.her mother died, the two had become strangers. Geraldine 
knotted her hands behind her and thrust her chin up. 

““ There has been a Revolution,” said Mr. Scutcheon, The Enemies, 
drawing closer behind him, nodded. Geraldine saw them look round at 
the objects in the room, wondering which to seize first. On Greek days, 
Mr. Scutcheon was always promoted to be their leader. His eyes were 
bloodshot ; he was wearing a black fur cap and carried a bottle. Evidently 
pistols were in his pocket. (Geraldine’s fancy could hardly do more for 
anyone). 

** Reading 1s running red with blood,” added Mr. Thorne, who was nearly 
as vindictive. Geraldine, however, did not see him so plainly ; his rage was 
inferior. ‘‘ And as for London...’ went on Mr. Thorne. 

““ Hush—” said Miss Weekes, but with a greedy look, as though she 
had been dwelling on this a long time. She took her pruning knife from 
her pocket and turned it over. | 

Geraldine’s mother said again with detachment, “‘ It’s all up, Geraldine.” 

“Mrs. Letherton-Channing is loaded with chains,’ said the music 
mistress, who had at present a difficulty with her manner. For by day Miss 
Snipe’s manner was at once obsequious and regretful : as an Enemy it was 
hard for her to behave. But Geraldine, glancing sidelong at her in music 
lessons as they sat elbow to elbow, had once seen her eyes go quite watery 
with malevolence. Miss Snipe, though wearing a fur cap, now appeared 
scared by success, and resentful, as though she felt she did not fully 
enjoy her triumph. 

‘“ As for you—” began Mr. Thorne. The Enemies heads went together : 
the Angry Woman nodded. A delicious anticipation mounted in Geraldine. 

Geraldine’s mother glanced quizzically at the Enemies, but seemed, all 
the same, a little displeased by her strange company and their Intention. 
So she had that same old smile, as much as to say ‘“‘ But what can one do ?” 
During these years of death she must have forgotten all loving pity, as 
Geraldine had forgotten it. Each unspoken word by which Mrs. Letherton- 
Channing estranged further mother and daughter must have been heard 
by the mother, who now returned each night with the Enemies, always a 
little colder, to her lost unfaithful child. 

When the Enemies all moved forward steadily, resolute as one face, 
Geraldine’s feeling took on such violence that even the birds were silent 
outside the window. Geraldine’s excitement, courted with every sense, 
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became unbearable. Through the dark flanks of the crowd she saw with 
exstatic despair her goblet of milk, always waiting, solid and pale. She 
asked ‘“ General Littlecote?”: they replied: “‘ He is massacred too.” 
She saw his foolish old face lie in blood on a staircase, and spread out her 
hand to her side, in terror, close to her thumping heart. Her cheeks 
blazed. The rope of excitement she had been playing out guardedly, 
sparingly, now fled through her fingers, burning. She began to shout 
“I defy—” and stamped on the mild carpet. (Downstairs, over the heads 
of Mrs. Letherton-Channing, so placidly dining, and Miss Ellis, the 
chandelier blinked and tinkled). Her Enemies, like a bubble swelling and 
darkening, at its half-second of perfection before bursting, a Menace 
beyond dimensions, genii, glaring and towering, showed how they would 
advance in by inches with knives gleaming . . . 

some dropped with a bump to her bare knees under their forward 
rush. 


Geraldine got up from her knees whistling, flushed, considerably 
embarrassed. She picked up the goblet and drank, bubbling into the milk : 
as she drank she glanced round the room as though it had been another 
child’s nursery. The looking-glasses were innocent. There was now 
something about her at once cold and cryptic ; she was thankful to be alone. 
She was in fact for herself a most unfriendly playmate, for she was treacher- 
ous. There remained, however, something in the air of the room that did 
not at once clear or dissolve or settle as dust settles, though the white 
drugget where They had all stood remained unwrinkled. There was still 
not quite silence after this nightly session of the red passions. 

Mrs. Letherton-Channing never entered her grand-daughter’s room 
without pleasure: pleasure shared or reflected to-night, for Miss Ellis 
accompanied her. ‘I'hey wore tea-gowns : their bodies, massive pillars of 
flesh, were softened about the outline and great wings of chiffon rose with 
every gesture. Between them Geraldine lay curled in her bed sideways, 
a hand under her cheek. 

Pes tired,” said Mrs. Letherton-Channing, stooping over the 
ed. 

““ Somebody’s got a milky moustache,” said Miss Ellis. 

Geraldine wiped her mouth. 

Mrs. Letherton-Channing stooped lower to look into Geraldine’s eyes 
which, as the child lay looking up, were exposed like pools to her. “ There’s 
nothing you don’t like ..?” 

“‘ Dear me,” said her friend, with satirical softness, ‘‘ we’re all human.” 

Mrs. Letherton-Channing took no notice. Moving softly, heavily in 
her tea-gown, like something run on castors over the floor, she opened 
the window wider, to ask more night in. She put a bowl of flowers outside 
the door : by night flowers were enemies. Her own idea of peace filled the 
room : the child’s bed became the very image of sleep. (Her own sleep 
came in tablets out of a bottle). Night between these colourless walls 
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became as spacious and pure as a sky, in which her own solid form and 
Clara’s seemed miraculously to be suspended. 

Even Miss Ellis, her face close to Geraldine, whispered : “I wish I 
were your age!” 

ee DOLvour nt: 

It became clear to Geraldine—{as she lay, without curiosity, eyes fixed 
on the curves of Miss Ellis’s chin) from the two ladies’ manner and 
circumspect breathing, from the sound of wicker chairs being carried in 
from the terrace, from the gramophone jigging a dance, very faint, down 
in Miss Weekes’s bothy, from, through trees, the sickle of light from a car 
that made the rest of the sky so suddenly dark—that the red Revolution was 
still delayed. Security, feeling for her in the dark, closed the last of its 
tentacles on her limbs, her senses. When the door shut, when they had 
gone, she sighed acquiessence into her frilly pillow and once more slept 
in her prison. 


GRASSHOPPER 
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THE MOUNTAIN 


By STACEY W. HYDE 


ROM all the people of Covehampton in the black darkness of 

night, sleep was suddenly riven by a great sound coming from the 

sea. They leapt into wakefulness, and lay wondering. But not 

long did wonder persist. Upon every roof in the town thudded 
great dropping gouts of water. Slates smashed, tiles smashed, tumbling 
in an avalanche from every eave, and falling jaggedly through broken 
ceilings upon the huddled folk beneath. It came so suddenly that they had 
no time to run and hide, to run down the stairs and seek the shelter of 
the lower storey. It was not rain ; it was nothing within man’s experience. 
It was a greater Niagara ; it was the voiding of the high gods. The torrent 
lasted but a few seconds, ceasing as suddenly as it had started. And the 
stricken folk, gazing up in horror through their gaping roofs, saw only 
the bright stars shining in. 

Before they could cautiously stretch one limb and then another, assuring 
themselves that they were still alive, they became aware of another horror 
upon them. From the street below the air was filled with a gurgling and a 
sucking, the noise of the sea lifting and slapping among enclosing rocks. 
Swift and impetuous came the rush ; and those who could, climbed to 
their ruined roofs or crouched against chimney-breasts and piers, fearing 
drowning from below and collapse from above ; clasping their children in 
their arms and praying or cursing or sometimes joking grimly, as the 
moment took them and their natures commanded. 

Swiftly the water rushed up through the narrow streets of the town ; 
swiftly it rolled back again, ebbing away from the drenched rooms, sucking 
and gurgling out of the houses as it went in. Behind it was left a grey slime, 
and fishes, gasping and drowning in the naked air, and a host of tiny 
squirming creatures. Slowly the householders followed it, treading care- 
fully, apprehensive of its return. But it did not return, and, relieved of the 
burden of fear, they fell to examining and bewailing their losses, which 
were very great. 


II 


Not one of the hundreds who thronged down to the sea could give the 
least guess at the cause of the catastrophe. Below, a tidal wave ? But where 
the deluge from above ? There was no wind, or cloud. A clear, calm, 
starry night, dark but peaceful. 

Yet presently, one or two, looking southwards, thought that they could 
see looming against the blackness a deeper blackness. The word passed 
rapidly among the crowd, and all eyes strained across the sea to where, 
obvious now that it had been noticed, a great curtain hung in the sky, 
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blotting out the twinkling stars. The curtain had a quality of imminence 
that awed them ; it was above them, threatening them, as a vast thunder- 
cloud piles and hangs. 

So they stood and gazed until the eastern sky flushed and the stars grew 
wan ; and as the colour ebbed and the thin grey light of dawn crept into 
the air, the watching eyes saw that the great mass overshadowing them was 
no cloud. It was solid and immense, a mighty hill towering into the 
heavens. Gigantic and fearful it looked to all of them, whose eyes knew 
nothing more abrupt nor higher than the gentle-breasted Downs. They 
bent back their heads and gazed upwards towards where, high, high 
up on the flanks of the mountain a thin, pearly mist was clinging, and 
beyond that a vague dark shadow, reaching further and further from their 
gaze. It stood firm in its immensity as though it had been there since the 
creation of the world, and the calm sea lapped gently at its base, and the 
gulls swooped and cried about it. The rising sun shone redly on slopes 
clothed with grass and heather and low scrubby bushes about great 
boulders. But the back of the mountain, facing to the west, ran almost 
vertically down to the sea. It was darker than the shadow cast by the sun, 
the deep violet shadow that clung about the southern cliffs of chalk ; 
it was bare rock, and the rock was black. 

For a while all Covehampton stood and stared. And when at length 
they fell to work to repair what damage they could, they almost forgot their 
distresses and miseries for sheer wonder at the cause of them. 


Ill 


The London evening papers were full of it. Their headlines could be 
read the width of a street away. Star reporters, with flowers on their pens, 
flowed into Covehampton and interviewed survivors and knit mournful 
brows above the dead. Descriptions of the stricken town, and its “ new 
Gibraltar,” as the Banner so aptly and wittily termed it, filled column 
upon column. And there were pages upon pages of photographs. Photo- 
graphs of the mountain from the shore, from the sea, and from the air. 
There were photographs of the broken lighthouse on the jetty, of the re- 
mains of the wrecked fishing boats lying strewn about the beach, of the 
roofless and windowless houses and of a large number of the sufferers 
standing at their splintered doors and looking remarkably cheerful in view 
of the experiences they had endured, and the somewhat uncertain outlook 
for their future. Pegs: 

In the morning papers the views of the leaders of the social life of 
Covehampton appeared in a series of short but pregnant paragraphs. 
It appeared that Mr. Glover, the chairman of the Urban District Council, 
considered it an extraordinary and quite unforeseeable calamity ; the Town 
Clerk had added that it was entirely unprecedented, and that the damage 
would run to a good many thousand pounds; and the rest of the 
notabilities had been struck by very much the same aspects of the event. 
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Each of them, with that simple nobility which comes uppermost in every 
Englishman in a crisis, disavowed any particular concern for the damage 
done to his own property, but manifested the keenest emotion as he 
thought of the sufferings and losses of the poor. The Views, spurred by this 
example, was sure that whatever the opinions of its readers upon the cause 
of the catastrophe—and it would probably, in the circumstances, be wise 
to defer judgment on this point until fuller reports were to hand—they 
at least would join in commiserating with the sufferers, and in opening 
their hearts and purses in their relief. The Views had great pleasure in 
starting its own fund list with a munificent gift of 500 guineas. 


With the next day came a fresh burst of amazement and speculation. 
Readers of the later editions of the papers read, in letters an inch high, 
“Origin of Mystery Mountain.” Following the heading came a brief 
paragraph, “ It is reported from Ballykegs, a remote township in the west 
of Co. Donegal, that a mountain named Slieve Bullion, one of the range 
fronting the Atlantic coast, has vanished. Intense excitement prevails 
locally. The police are investigating the matter. There can be little 
doubt,”’ added the Views upon its own responsibility, “that the missing 
mountain will prove to be that which has so mysteriously appeared at 
Covehampton.”’ : 


There was, indeed, little doubt. There was a rough scalloped depression 
where the mountain had stood, a depression which from above gave the 
impression to the Pioneer’s reporter in felicitous phrase, “‘ that a great 
tooth had been drawn from the face of Mother Nature.” At the bottom of 
the pit was the torn and twisted fibre of the rock, as though a gigantic hand 
had closed around the peak and wrenched it away as a housewife wrenches 
in half a bar of soap. At the sides some earth and a few boulders had 
tumbled in. Except for these the break was jagged but clean. Veins of 
crystal sparkled in the sunshine ; and the naked rock radiated back towards 
the sun a grateful heat. 


The shape of the pit and its orientation, coincided with that of the 
Covehampton island. Peasants of the district recognised at once a photo- 
graph of the mountain ; and to make assurance doubly sure, the Pioneer 
representative gave a free trip of identification in his hired aeroplane to 
the prettiest girl he could find, in a search necessarily rapid, in Ballykegs. 
The pretty girl, who was no by means deficient in self-possession, replied, 
“ It is, surely,” when asked if the island were indeed the mountain upon 
whose slopes she had wandered—journalistically speaking—from earliest 
childhood. She posed to a dozen cameras upon a picturesque lichen- 
covered boulder, and was subsequently entertained in London to dinner 
and a theatrical performance of the more frivolous type by the Pioneer’s 
publicity manager, and there photographed again, before being despatched 
upon the return journey to Ballykegs by the more prosaic method of 
train and boat. 
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The Covehamptonians, the very centre and hub of all the hurly-burly, 
rapidly recovered their spirits, and found them mixed. They were conscious, 
firstly and supremely, of the gulf that yawns between a catastrophe and a 
unique catastrophe. If they had been overwhelmed by an ordinary spring 
tide, gale heaped, there would have been a paragraph or two in the papers 
and perhaps a solitary picture, and they would have been left to get out of 
their mess as best they could. But the mountain which had poured upon 
them so untimely a flood of water in its Gargantuan splashes, now poured 
upon them, through the channel of the Daily Views, a timely flood of 
gold. For a night or two they shivered in their roofless houses. But before 
they had time to become unduly despondent about their lot, they found 
supplies of building materials thundering in upon them, carried by great 
lorries from the ends of the land—beautiful heaps of creamy-white deals 
and battens, red-piled lorries of tiles, steely-blue lorries of slates, queer 
shaped lorries bearing glass slung across their backs like the loads of a 
camel, huge yellow lorries with trailers, all powdered over with dust like 
a miller, bearing cement. All these things, they learnt, were paid for and 
were theirs. Their roofs began to take form again, built more securel 
against wind and rain than they had been for half a century past. And sibh 
of them as were bricklayers, or joiners, or tilers, or slaters, or cement-mixers 
found themselves, to their exquisite joy, being paid to mend their own 
houses and make them habitable again. 


ieee 


It was the Message, specialising rather in popular piety, and working 
along its own approved lines of investigation, which discovered the simple 
truth and gave it to the world. 

Young Hugh McAuley, an Ulster lad of loyal and pious parentage, 
brought up upon potatoes, stirabout, the Shorter Catechism and the New 
Testament, had been returning home late at night from Ballykegs after 
negotiating the matter of the sale of a pig. His neighbour, Padraic O’Hara, 
a member, although but a lax and indifferent member, of the True Church, 
had also been in Ballykegs on a matter not unconnected with poteen, and 
returned with him. They were good enough friends, despite their political 
and religious differences. pe they confined their conversation to 
local gossip and the prospects of agriculture. But this night the warm 
spirit in Padraic inspired him to tease the simple and unsubtle Hugh upon 
his theological shortcomings and his inevitable destination. Hugh was 
not the lad either to perceive the jesting or to accept the conclusions. 
He argued stoutly with Padraic the scheme of redemption, maintaining 
that although beneath the Divine Providence works had their place, faith 
was the supreme and determining issue. And that he had. He was but 
a miserable sinner, unworthy of the Lord’s regard, but nevertheless he 
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believed. His faith in the atoning power of the Blood of the Lamb heeded 
no more the jibes and jests of Padraic than the cliffs of Moher heeded 
the soft summer mists . . . So he averred. Padraic, highly amused, some 
half-remembered words coiling through the muddled intricacies of his 
brain, taunted him. “ Faith—a grain of mustard seed—be thou removed 
and cast into the midst of the sea.” It was not a challenge Hugh could 
let pass when feeling was so high and proof so easy. He spoke the words. 
There was a roar like thunder, the rattling of a million boulders—and 
where the bulk of Slieve Bullion had loomed over them, darker than the 
darkness, the stars shone upon them from above the western sea. __ 

“ Holy God!” cried Padraic, crossing himself with extreme rapidity ; 
and bolted like a deer for home. 

Hugh followed more slowly, calmly triumphant. He hoped that no 
belated shepherd had been on the hill when it vanished ; but that, after 
all, was the Lord’s business, and could safely be left to Him. 


VI 


The more militant of the evangelicals of English Protestantism had 
been contemptuous of the possibility of a scientific explanation all along. 
They were contemptuous of all scientific explanations, on principle. 
Science, a couple of generations ago, had taken a nasty whack at estab- 
lished religion by reducing the Scriptural story of the creation to a myth. 
And although most of them had been obliged since then to follow, and 
regard the truth of ancient scripture as allegorical rather than exact, 
they had done so grudgingly, remembering it against science all the time. 

To all these good folk the miraculous was at all times the most credible ; 
and the discovery of wee Hugh McAuley did not so much surprise as 
inspire them. For so long they had been telling the unbelievers that they 
were a stiffnecked and adulterous generation seeking after a sign ; and 
now here suddenly was a sign that surpassed all the signs of the prophet 
Jonas. Jubilantly they organised prayer meetings, thanksgiving services, 
special missions, and open-air meetings ; and a paean of “ Hallelujahs ” 
went soaring heavenwards such as the heavens had hardly heard before. 
Surrounding and enveloping these happy redeemed, was a vast amorphous 
mass of folk who were vaguely superstitious. That they should pray 
themselves was a notion entirely absurd, but they could always be reduced 
to tears by the prayers of innocent childhood or wronged motherhood 
on the screen. Picking and stealing, in a strictly legal way, and occasional 
evil-speaking, lying and slandering, were human traits it would be priggish 
and dull to avoid ; but blasphemy shocked them. God might not exist ; 
but to laugh at him was dangerous ; you never knew how or when He might 
be provoked to strike. Let sleeping Gods lie... 

It was amongst this mass, believing in judgments but no judge, that 
the yeasty ferment of the evangelists’ exhortations began to work. Here 
and there, under the influence of the emotion that increasingly charged 
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the air, one and another of the multitude allowed his swaying mind to 
swing back from an effect to a cause ; and thence the step was short to a 
conviction of sin and a lust for salvation. A few at first, but rapidly the 
process accelerated, gathering into itself more and more of the easy 
haphazard English folk. Wee Hughie was visited by a talking picture 
apparatus, and related to the camera the story of his action ; and it was 
not long before his northern Irish voice was hurling its harsh vowels 
across squares and open spaces, where great crowds gathered about the 
trumpets of the loud speakers, and listened with smiles or groans to the 
expositions of the Divine mercy which followed from fervent lips. The 
essence of the exposition was, ‘The Lord, through His instrument 
Hugh McAuley, dropped a mountain into the sea at Covehampton a 
week or so ago; how do you know that any day He won’t drop one on 
you? Be prepared!” 

The conversions grew in number. Then some inspired genius in white- 
hot fervour threw out a hymn—words and music complete. The first 
verse ran :— 


‘“* Upon the mountain of the Lord one day I’ll take my stand, 

With glory bound about my brow and glory in my hand, 
Angelic hosts shall waft their way across the jasper sea, 

And the blessed Lamb upon His throne shall rise to welcome me!” 

The words were no more than adequate, but the melody—the melody 
was divine! The most hardened wretch could not hear it unmoved. 
It broke down the ramparts of pride and scorn, it melted the icy barrier 
of contempt into a deliquescent flood of tears. 


It was the supreme touch. It swept the country in a manner hitherto 
reserved for ribald music-hall songs. Religion, thought to be moribund, 
sprang flaming into life again. Within a few weeks the nation was once 
more a vast choir of singing birds—singing sacred song. Pilgrimages 
were arranged to the miraculous mountain and speeded on their way 
by the blessings of leading Nonconformist Divines. The happy pilgrims 
converged on Covehampton in true Chaucerian style and founded a 
tabernacle upon the transplanted rock. There the stream of subsidiary 
miracles began. Cripples who had had to be lifted from boat to land, 
threw down their crutches and leaped in the air, carelessly risking the 
turning of those ankles whose use they had only just recovered. The 
dumb added to the paean of praise and the deaf found that they could 
hear it. These were the first authentic Nonconformist miracles. Lourdes 
was outshone. The roofs of Methodist and Baptist chapels throughout 
the land nearly left their rafters; the walls of ten thousand conventicles 
bulged and strained and proved inadequate for the housing of the hosts 
of the newly adopted children of the Lord. 

And the Message, deservedly reaping where it had sown, doubled its 
circulation. 
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Vil 

Covehampton alone remained unrepentant in a repenting world. 

Its inhabitants were far too busy to be religious. The pilgrims needed 
feeding and sheltering, the pilgrims needed transporting to the island 
and back ; the pilgrims needa deck-chairs and bathing shelters and a 
hundred other things. Their old houses bearing their new and obvious 
patches—and these fast acquiring a semi-sacred character—the Cove- 
hamptonians flung themselves wholeheartedly into the work of ministering 
to the pilgrims. Every cottage had its notice of accommodation in its 
little window, and its sofa beds, and its mattresses ameliorating the rigour 
of its floors. Every shop overflowed on to the pavements. From end to 
end of the Promenade—or Esplanade—stretched a solid phalanx of booths, 
selling tea, photographs, postcards, ice-cream, curios, sweets, testaments, 
boxes of moss from the mountain, rubber balloons, cigarettes and tracts. 

And for all these services they charged ! They grew rich. They grew 
exceedingly fond of growing rich... 

Covehampton had never laid any especial claim to sanctity; nor could 
it reasonably have been expected that the arrival of the mountain, while 
turning it into a holy town, should turn it into a town of holy men. But 
reasonably or not, the pilgrims had expected it. Now thrust as it was 
into their faces, the very obvious unsanctity of the Covehamptonians 
became at length impressed upon their reluctant minds. The Lord’s 
service deserved adequate payment, no doubt. But it hardly justified the 
levying of charges that would have seemed extravagant even in the west- 
end of London at the height of the Season. A crowded room in a fisherman’s 
cottage was not, after all, a private suite at the Savoy. The apples and 
bananas sold upon the stalls of the Esplanade did not reveal such 
transcendent qualities that their trebled price became by comparison a 
thing of no account. Fixed as their eyes were on the felicitudes of the 
world beyond, they yet could feel grief, anger and indeed resentment 
at being transparently fleeced in the world present. The sanctity of the 
mountain remained inviolable ; but epithets of a lower order were applied 
to its custodians. 

So the talk spread among the congregations of the returning pilgrims, 
and the Pioneer crystallised the discontent in a flaming article headed 
hugely, ‘‘ The Scandal of Covehampton !” The shameless scramble for 
profit that was taking place there revolted the Pioneer as it must revolt 
all right-thinking men. The lust for gain was the supreme brutaliser. 
That lust needed to be as sternly frowned upon by the State as those 
other evils which were at present condemned by law. And the Pioneer 
demanded that the Government take immediate action in what had become 
one of the major scandals of modern times. “Turn to page 12,” added 
the Pioneer, in the next column, “for particulars of our great new 
free £10,000 Cross-Word Puzzle Skill Contest ! ” 

The Government, of course, ignored the demand. But the country 
as a whole did not dismiss the matter so easily. The voice of doubt, and 
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even of mockery, began to be heard again in the land. The impetus of 
the revival fell away. Mysteriously the idea began to insinuate. itself 
that haphazard miraculous intervention was hardly fair in the ordered 
modern world. Law-abiding men could be expected to meet with philo- 
sophic resignation the onslaughts of nature, but if they were to be subjected 
to totally irrational and gratuitous bombardments of the Covehampton 
type, then there was an end of acquiescence and of law and order. Hitherto 
miracles had been confined to recuperating the faithful and bringing down 
vengeance upon the wrong-doer. If in the future there was to be no 
discrimination of that sort, then there was an end of moral law as well. 

Covehampton, in short, was rapidly becoming a scandal, in more 
minds than that of the Pioneer. The Message indeed, stoutly 
maintained that the reports and rumours were due solely to the unchristian 
envy of agnostics. But the Message was losing ground. Too many 
pilgrims had been stung. The great wave of fervour had passed, and the 
backwash had set in. The conventicles remained crowded, but not over- 
crowded. A good many who had come to pray, remained to scoff. The 
row of converts kneeling at the penitent form grew thin. The sound of 
praise and prayer no longer overwhelmed all other noises. Jazz penetrated 
it, and ribald music, and the shouts of sporting crowds. The world re- 
asserted itself. The flesh revolted. And the devil grinned again his diabolical 
grin. 

VIII 


It was while surveying, mentally, this scene, with the swollen Armies 
of the Lord in retreat, and the prowling hosts of Midian welcoming 
jubilantly into their ranks the growing stream of deserters, that the 
Reverend Jabez Mugglethorpe, the author and composer of that incom- 
parable soul-winning hymn, “‘ Upon the Mountain of the Lord,” was 
visited with his second inspiration. Covehampton had been the immediate 
cause of a revival of a size and intensity that he had never dreamed of 
being granted to see in his day ; and now Covehampton threatened to 
be the cause of all the joy in Heaven being wasted, of an England more 
blatantly pagan then ever. And why? .. . Because it had outlasted its 
usefulness. After fruition, decay. After perfection, decline. In this world 
it is, alas, the rule that the incorruptible shall put on corruption. And 
Covehampton had proved no exception to the rule .... The rotten mem- 
ber must be lopped off ! : 

The axe for the lopping was ready to hand... os 

Jabez Mugglethorpe staggered and bowed his head in humility before 
the brilliance and simplicity of the inspiration .. . 

Hugh McAuley ! 

IX 

The Reverend Jabez, although but a co-opted member, had the ear 
of the Conversion Council—that supreme body which sprang like flame 
from the various churches in order to co-ordinate the work of garnering 
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souls for the Eternal. The Council was a mixed body. Some of its members 
were enthusiasts rather than organisers; the others did the organising 
with the tolerant smile of the practical man for the enthusiast. But what- 
ever their temperaments, they all looked up to Jabez Mugglethorpe and 
recognised in him a genius that was not of this world. 

When he put his inspiration in all its simple beauty before them, they 
marvelled and acclaimed him. After a few minutes’ silent prayer they got 
to work. 


X 

Upon the cliff tops at Covehampton stood a simple platform, looking 
very like a boxing ring, but draped with crimson stuffs around its sides, 
pe ara with crimson, silken ropes ; and to it a path had been roped 
off from the town. It was visible, crowning the hill-top, across many 
fragrant miles of countryside. And every yard of every one of these miles 
was black with people. They had arrived in hordes by foot, cycle, car, 
train, boat and aeroplane. They had camped out on the hillsides, and slept 
(when they could) beneath the stars and the falling dew. They had brought 
food with them, or bought it from the itinerant traders thoughtfully 
provided by the Conversion Council, or failing all else, gone without. 
But hunger and thirst, and sleeplessness, and rheumatic twinges, and 
stiff joints and aching bones, and colds in the head, could not damp the 
the eagerness with which they looked forward to the great moment—the 
moment that was not likely to occur again in the history of the world— 
the stroke of noon on the baa Day, when, by the all-powerful faith of 
Hugh McAuley, the mountain that dreamed, so placid and yet so august, 
beneath the blue, was to be plucked up from the sea and sent whirling 
home to its eternal abiding place in Donegal. 

The morning dawned ; the sun climbed the heavens ; the hour drew near. 

At half-past ten precisely a procession left the Covehampton parish 
church of St. Benedict, while the bells broke into a merry jangle. Slowly 
it climbed out of the town and up the grassy slopes, pausing now and 
then for breath, for not all of it was youthful. The roar of cheers beyond 
the roped path spurred on the portly Bishop ; it lightened the steps of the 
taciturn ex-Moderator and of the scholarly yet excitable ex-President ; 
it rejoiced the hearts of the field officers of the Salvation Army ; it intoxi- 
cated the Reverend Jabez Mugglethorpe like wine, but it had no visible 
effect upon the white, set countenance of Hugh. 

At eleven, breathless but intensely happy, the officiators mounted the 
platform and ranged themselves alongside the microphone. The Methodist 
ex-President prayed, the Salvation Army Colonel led a hymn, the Pres- 
byterian ex-Moderator prayed, the Bishop read a lesson, and the Reverend 
Jabez Mugglethorpe gave an address. The words boomed and blared 
their way across the hills from the trumpets of the innumerable loud- 
speakers. The crowd listened impatiently, its excitement growing. They 
kept tugging their watches out of their pockets, or raising their banded 
wrists. ‘he hands crept round... 
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The moment arrived. The sun, which had been hiding, leaped from 
behind a cloud, and poured a torrent of light upon the hills and the sea 
and the lofty pinnacle of the mountain. Hugh stepped forward. 


XI 


It had been simple and inevitable away out there in the simple west, 
upon his own ground and among his own people, with Padraic O’Hara 
to defeat and convince. The gospel instruction was plain. How could a 
Christian fail in it ? Here it was different. Bishops and holy men and great 
men of the Churches praised and marvelled at him for doing what surely 
every Christian who was a Christian could do. Yet they could not do it, 
or they would not be so astounded, so extravagantly pleased. 

His self-confidence was shaken. Had none of these faith as great as a 
grain of mustard seed ? Hugh believed in the goodness of God without 
believing over firmly in the goodness of man ; but even so, he could not 
convince himself that not one of them was his equal in the faith. Was he 
indeed better than they ? Did he surpass all of them in his trust of the 
Lord as Slieve Bullion, planted down here in the sea, surpassed these 
gentle southern hills ? It must be so! He had moved the mountain ! 
And yet ... And yet... Had he? 

It was a very confused, a very confused and puzzled and strangely 
humble Hugh who stepped as firmly as he could for his trembling knees, 
before the microphone. He was conscious of each notability on the plat- 
form with him, he was conscious of every eye in that immense multitude 
fixed upon him. Slowly, with an intense effort, he raised his arm... A 
profound hush fell. Not a breath was drawn, not a foot stirred. Even the 
birds for a moment fell silent. 

Hugh stared at the mountain. His wavering finger commanded it. 

In a hoarse, whispered croak, which the microphone caught and the 
loud-speakers crashed across the hills, he said, ‘‘ Be thou removed, and 
return to whence thou camest ! ”’ 

The mountain did not budge. ; 

For five seconds, for ten seconds, Hugh and the Bishop and the dis- 
tinguished servants of the Lord and the whole multitude gazed at that 
unwavering profile, steadfast against the sky. Then a great cry broke from 
the million throats of the crowd, a mighty echoing cry that leaped the 
intervening miles and broke against the cliffs of France. But whether 
it was of disappointment, of rage, of despair, or of laughter, it was not 
possible to tell. 

Jabez Mugglethorpe leapt to his feet from his attitude of prayer. He 
grasped Hugh by the arm. : 

“O thou of little faith |” he cried in an awful voice. 

That voice in his ear awoke in Hugh all his old certainty. He shook off 
Mr. Mugglethorpe’s hand, and cried, his voice ringing out clear and free 
above the rumbling thunder of the crowd, “‘ Be thou removed !” 
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The mountain stirred. A million watching eyes, incredulous of their 
ability, saw it shrug itself slowly from the sea, rising gently higher and 
higher, the water pouring in sunlit fountains from its sundered base, 
the gulls still wheeling about it, higher and higher above the cliff top, 
until it hung poised a thousand feet in the air, immense, sublime, over- 
whelming. Then it commenced to move over the land. 

And at that moment Hugh’s nerve failed him. He looked at the enormous 
floating mass and thought, “ Have I really done that ? ” 

The mountain had not moved far. It dropped sheer like the great stone 
it was. The bulk of it returned to the sea from which it had come. But one 
little outcropping spur of granite, shaped, so the onlookers declared, like 
a finger-tip, fell vertically upon the platform and pressed down, down, 
deep into the crumbling white chalk of the cliff, Hugh, Mr. Mugglethorpe, 
the Salvationist Colonel, the ex-President of the Methodist Conference, 
the ex-Moderator of the Presbyterian Synod, the Bishop, all their attendant 
ministers of the Conversion Council, and the special correspondent of the 
Daily Message. 


HOP-PICKING, KENT 
Woodcut by M. Crort 
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LEWIS CARROLL AND THE 
OXFORD MOVEMENT 


A Paper Submitted to the Historical Theological School at 
Gottingen University 


By SHANE LESLIE, M.A. 


T is proposed to make a submission a little apart from the many 

wise and learned books and papers, which are being written at this 

time in honour of the Centenary of the Oxford Movement. To what 

extent did Lewis Carroll reflect contemporary ecclesiastical history 
in his famous works ? 

The Oxford Movement according to Dean Hutton ‘“‘ seemed almost 
throughout its whole course to stand apart from the literature of the 
day,” but it gave birth to endless University squibs and parodies. At 
the beginning there was Archbishop Whately’s anonymous “ Pastoral 
Epistle from His Holiness the Pope to some members of the University of 
Oxford ”’ and there was Freeman’s description of Ward’s degradation in the 
Senate House recounted in the resonant metre of Macaulay. But it has 
never been suggested yet that Lewis Carroll’s work reflected the thought 
and trouble of Oxford between the Forties and Seventies, and yet with 
a tithe of the care which Baconians give to the investigation of Shake- 
speare it can be shown that such was the case. 

Alice in Wonderland was published in 1865 and Alice’s Adventures 
Through the Looking Glass in 1871. Their theological import has been 
strangely overlooked by students. It must be remembered that by that 
time the Tractarians had been scattered but the controversies of High, 
Low and Broad Church had taken perennial shape. They were uppermost 
in every Oxford man’s mind at the time. It is not profane to suggest that 
Alice in Wonderland may contain a Secret History of the Oxford Move- 
ment. Lewis Carroll himself lived as a Don at Christchurch under the 
shadow of Pusey. It is remarkable that he added an Easter greeting to the 
1876 Edition in which significantly he said: “some perhaps may blame me 
for mixing together things grave and gay : others may smile and think it 
odd that any one should speak of solemn things at all except in Church and 
on a Sunday.” Can he be hinting himself that the story itself mingles 
the grave and the gay ? There is nothing to do but to proceed to the search 
with the blindfold industry of a Professor and the open faith of a child. 

Alice, to begin with, may be regarded as the simple Freshman or 
Everyman who wanders like a sweet and innocent Undergraduate into the 
Wonderland of a Victorian Oxford when everybody was religious in some 
way or another. The White Rabbit, whom she immediately meets, is the 
type of simple English clergyman of the day with his hole fixed like some 
country Rectory. When he takes his watch out of his pocket (a curious 
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proceeding for any rabbit) he strikes a supernatural note immediately. 
Alice follows him down the Rabbit-hole and it will be remembered 
that on the way down she noticed a jar significantly labelled Orange 
Marmalade, which was and still is the symbol of old-fashioned Protestant- 
ism since the arrival of the immortal King of that name. Alice expected 
like St. Augustine that she would come out at the Antipodes with her 
feet in the air and walking on her head. She found herself in a low long 
Hall with locked doors : some of these doors were for High people and 
others for the Lowly. Perhaps this is meant as an allegory for the Church 
of England. Alice used a tiny golden key (presumably the Key of Holy 
Scripture) to open the lesser door. The process of becoming High or Low 
is a5 course an Anglican acquirement or privilege and when she drinks 
out of the bottle labelled DRINK ME, she has taken a drink of a doctrine 
which makes her so small that she can pass through the Low door. On the 
way she becomes a little metaphysical and wonders what a candle flame is 
like when it is blown out. This is the everlasting query of the Professors 
concerning the soul after Death. 

Her next act is to eat a piece off the Cake of Dogma and that naturally 
sends her up high again: higher and higher until she frightens the White 
Rabbit who runs off in great alarm of the Duchess who is presumably a 
symbol of his Bishop ! 

When Alice picked up the Rabbit’s fan, she found herself shrinking 
and shrinking until she began to swim about in her own tears, the tears 
of repentance. She meets a mouse, a Church mouse, swimming about like 
herself and frightens him away by allusions to Dinah her cat. Now who 
can Dinah symbolise except the Catholic enemy ? “ Would you like cats 
if you were me ?”’ the Mouse asks very naturally. The Mouse pales with 
passion and she asks Alice to swim ashore to hear her story, “‘ and then 
you'll understand why it is I hate cats and dogs.” If Dinah was Catholic, 
Alice’s terrier being Scotch may be expected to be Presbyterian and 
reference to it is equally trying to a Church mouse. 

The famous races which follow under the Dodo’s presidency show 
the author’s tolerant and equable beliefs amounting to universal salvation 
all round. The Dodo announces : ‘‘ Everybody has won and all must have 
prizes,” which sounds like another version of “‘ the first shall be last and 
the last shall be first.” ‘The Mouse’s tale is a long and a sad one and may 
perhaps be read as a skit on the lengthy sermons on Predestination which 
were in vogue until the Oxford Movement brought a cheerier message. 
It ends at least : “ I'll be judge Dll be jury I'll try the whole cause and 
condemn you to death.” If that is not the gloomy view which Calvinists 
take of their Deity it forms a convincing parallel. But it is a sermon 
all right for the Mouse says to Alice, ‘‘ You are not attending.” 

When Alice finds herself visibly swelling and filling the White Rabbit’s 
Parsonage, it is an Irish gardener, whom Lewis Carroll introduces in 
curd to curt how to face the supernatural with perfect calm. The White 
Rabbit asks : 
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** Now tell me Pat, what’s in that window ? ” 

“Sure its an arm, yer honour.” 

“ An arm you goose, whoever saw one that size ? Why it fills the whole window.” 
** Sure it does yer honour : but its an arm for all that.” 


The Caterpillar, whom Alice finds smoking on the top of a mushroom, 
must be the symbol of Oxford Philosophy, for he gives Alice advice as 
though he were Dr. Jowett himself. The mushroom must be the Liberal- 
ism or Rationalism of the time and by nibbling its edge Alice can bring 
herself to a common-sense stature. The King and Queen of Hearts come 
on the scene to represent the Royal Supremacy or Erastian principle 
detested of High Churchmen. The angry Queen is the House of Commons 
and the King is the Lord Chancellor in the Upper House. When the 
Queen invites the Duchess (who represents Episcopacy) to play croquet it 
means joining in an ecclesiastical debate, though a game played with 
hedgehogs and flamingoes is simple compared to the complexities of the 
English House of Commons debating the knots of Church ritual. 

The Cook, who has a prominent place in the Duchess’ kitchen, takes 
little notice of her and is no doubt the independent Dean of the Bishop’s 
Cathedral. In her excitement the Cook does not mind what she hurls at 
the Duchess and her Baby who represents the Faithful lying in the Bishop’s 
lap. If the Cook is the typical Dean, say Dean Stanley, and the Duchess is 
Bishop Wilberforce, the Cheshire Cat, who sits aloft and grins is a likely 
skit on Cardinal Wiseman. “ It looked good-natured Alice thought, still 
it had very long claws and a great many teeth so she felt it ought to be 
treated with respect.’’ She consults the Cheshire Cat accordingly and learns 
that nearby there live a Hatter and a March Hare both of whom in the 
Cheshire Cat’s opinion are mad. The word mad may be taken to mean 
religious throughout the book. The Cat says Alice is mad herself to have 
come there. Finally the Cat, like a symbol of the supernatural, vanishes 
slowly leaving only that grin of satisfaction with which the Papal Curia have 
always regarded Anglican affairs. 

The March Hare and the Hatter are the types of Low and High Church 
parsons with their Dormouse of a congregation slumbering between them. 
The Hatter with his hat is the High Churchman with his Biretta while his 
famous watch, which tells the day of the month,must be a Church Calendar. 
It fails to be justified by its works alone in spite of the butter of piety 
ingenuously added by the March Hare. Alice reaches a beautiful garden, 
where the time-serving gardeners are trying to paint white roses red to 
please the Queen. This must be the Garden of Preferment and they are 
trying to make their colours suit the State. The Queen, who is for ever 
sentencing her subjects to sentences that are never carried out, recalls the 
futility of the endless Bishops’ legislation against the Ritualists. Meanwhile 
the Cheshire Cat has returned to watch like an outsider how things turn 
out. ‘‘ How do like the Queen ? ”’ she whispers in a low voice. It is the whis- 
per of Wiseman and the violent attempts of King and Queen to have the 
Cat executed seem like a memory of the futile legislation against 
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Papal Aggression in 1851, when Parliament passed a Bill to cut off Catholic 
Bishops from their Titles. The executioner, summoned in vain has a 
resemblance to Lord John Russell the Prime Minister of the period. 
The Mock Turtle appears to resemble or symbolise the Victorian Church 
of England recalling her old history. ‘‘ Once I was a real Turtle. We went 
to school in the sea. The Master was an old Turtle. We used to call him the 
Tortoise because he taught us.”’ This was surely a hint of the mediaeval 
Pope and the ecclesia docens. The extras taught at this famous School were 
French, music and washing : possibly the three marks of the distinctively 
Catholic service, a Latin tongue, church chant and church millenery. 
The famous song wherein the Whiting tries to enveigle the Snail to join 
the Lobsters’ Quadrille refers to the scruples of converts. Some launched 
out to sea and others like the Snail : 


Said he thanked the Whiting kindly but he would not join the dance 
Would not, could not, would not, could not, would not join the dance. 


The grande finale was the Trial of the Knave of Hearts for the theft of 
certain tarts, which were described as made of pepper and treacle and © 
therefore not unlike the composition of the Thirty-Nine Articles, which 
were composed to catch Catholics and yet assuage Protestants : 


The Queen of Hearts she made some tarts 
All on a summer day 

The Knave of Hearts he stole those tarts 
And took them quite away. 


The Articles, if they are personified by the Tarts, had been manufac- 
tured by Parliament, but it was the knavish Ritualist who was so bitterly 
accused of having removed their natural sense. Against the culprit both 
High and Low both the Mad Hatter and the March Hare were called as 
witnesses. It is interesting that the King’s words to the Knave were exactly 
those, which had once been hurled at Newman and at everybody, who had 
tried to equivocate on the Articles. ““ You must have meant some mischief 
or else you would have signed your name like an honest man.’’ The 
Tractarians like Ward and Newman signed in no honest but (as they 
called it) in its unnatural sense and this was at the root of Tract Ninety 
and led to the undoing of Newman and the rout of the whole Movement 
as a uni-streamed Anglican revival.” 

Alice’s Adventures Through the Looking Glass were published in 1871. 
They are more difficult of interpretation but the following table will be 
found not far from possibilities : 


WHITE RED 
Tweedledum High Church Humpty Dumpty Verbal Inspiration 
Unicorn Convocation of Clergy Carpenter and Essayists and Re- 
Walrus viewers 
Sheep Dr. Pusey 


White Queen Dr. Newman Red Queen Archbishop Manning 
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WHITE RED 
White King Dr. Jowett Red King Canon Kingsley 
Aged Man Oxford Don Crow Disestablishment 
White Knight Huxley Red Knight Bishop Wilberforce 
Tweedledee Low Church Lion John Bull 


Looking Glass life, in which everything appears reversed, is the symbol 
of the supernatural life. Alice again is the gentle inquirer, who climbs 
into this strange world outside of Time and Space. The clock grins at 
her with the face of a little old man as though Time had become its own 
laughing stock. The Castles on the Chess-board are the Colleges, the 
Pawns are the followers of different Schools of thought. The White King 
is probably Dr. Jowett of Balliol, who finds that ‘ he writes all manner of 

things that I don’t intend.” Jabberwocky can only be a fearsome represen- 

tation of the British view of the Papacy as held at that time. It is not 

difficult to slip parody between the lines such as: 

“ Beware the Papacy my son 
The Faws that bite, the claws that catch ! 
Beware the Jesuit bird and shun 
The Benedictine batch ! 


He took his Gospel sword in hand 
Long time the Roman foe he sought 
So rested he by the Bible tree 
And stood awhile in thought.” 


The Garden of living (but anchored and somewhat back-biting) flowers 
may stand for the Oxford Academy. The Red Queen approximates to 
Archbishop Manning when she gives Alice advice for the journey. Nothing 
could be more precise, contradictory and self-assured than the Red 
Queen. She seems to be hinting of Rome when telling of a garden com- 
pared to which the Oxford Garden would be a wilderness and of hills 
compared to which the one on which they stood was as a valley. Alice 
and the Red Queen survey a world divided like a chess-board into Dioceses 
much as the world appeared during the time of the Vatican Council. 
The spiritual rivalry between Protestant and Catholic is reflected in the 
phrase “‘ It’s a huge great game of chess that’s being played all over the 
world.” 

Alice starts as a Pawn to the White Queen that is as a follower of Dr. 
Newman, but the Ultramontane Red Queen, Manning, urges her to go 
faster and faster though strange to say, as it often is in religion, she finds 
herself where she was when she started. It is a spiritual journey after all 
that she has made. To quench Alice’s thirst the Red Queen offers her a 
dry biscuit which seems to symbolise a sermon. In the next square or 
Diocese Alice meets the weird looking Glass Insects which vaguely 
resemble the Sects of English religious life. i 

The Rocking Horse Fly described as “ bright and sticky ” looks like a 
good Methodist on circuit. The Snap Dragon Fly with his head dipped in 
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brandy must be the extinct two bottle Orthodox as ag were called in 
the grand old days before Temperance reform. The Brea and Butter Fly, 
living on a diet of weak tea, is too well-known at religious tables to require 
further explication. 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee, living under the same roof, are obviously 
the High and Low Church quarrelling over the new Ritualism which is 
disguised as Tweedledum’s nice new Rattle. Their rivalry is put an end 
to by the shadow of the Black Crow which is presumably Disestablishment. 
The Walrus and the Carpenter must be referred to the Higher Critics, 
who had.come into prominence at this time like Dean Stanley and Bishop 
Colenso. They manage to make havoc of the confiding young Clergy 
represented as oysters. The Walrus and the Carpenter regret the amount 
of dogmatic sand which is lying about and refer to the Seven advanced 
Essayists and Reviewers, who in 1860 swept the Church of England clear 
of a good deal of doctrine in the celebrated lines whose mystical meaning 
has lain hidden as yet : 
‘“‘ If seven maids with seven mops 
Swept it for a half year, 
Do you suppose, the Walrus said, 
That they could get it clear ? 
I doubt it said the Carpenter 
And shed a bitter tear.” 


When the unfortunate oysters hurry up : 
“The time has come, the Walrus said, 
To talk of many things 
Of shoes and ships and sealing wax, 
Of Genesis and Kings 
And whether hell is boiling hot 
Or Angel folk have wings.” 


The words in italics are suggested as a variant reading. 


Tweedledum and Tweedledee array themselves in the armouries of 
Scripture and Church Councils and do battle, though they have to share 
one sword between them. This is because it is the same Sword of Doctrine. 
The White Queen may represent Dr. Newman. She has been so long 
preparing herself that she is covered with pins like all the exasperating 
little points in Theology. She offers to take Alice but her rules are a little 
ascetical : “‘ Jam tomorrow and jam yesterday but never jam today.” 
Alice has a conversation with her on looking glass or spiritual lines and admits — 
“one cannot believe impossible things.” But the White Queen proudly 
tells her “ why sometimes I believed as many as six impossible things 
before breakfast.”” The Sheep whom Alice finds knitting in the next square 
with no less than fourteen pairs of needles is our friend Dr. Pusey knitting 
his interminable sermons and pamphlets in the Anglican shop. Wherever 
Alice sets her eye on a shelf everything seems to melt away. “ Things 
flow about here so.” Alice at one moment is about to buy an Easter Egg 
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when it turns into the familiar features of Humpty Dumpty, who sits on 
the wall of Scripture looking like the Verbal Inspiration which was de- 
throned by the Privy Council in 1866 when it will be remembered all 
the King’s lawyers and all the King’s men couldn’t put Humpty Dumpty 
back again. The result of Verbal Inspiration* had been that words had 
to mean whatever the clerical Humpty Dumpty chose. As he remarked : 
“ Adjectives you can do anything with but not verbs however. I can manage 
the whole lot of them. Impenetrability.” Is Impenetrability Lewis 
Carolline for Infallibility ? 

The Lion and the Unicorn fighting for supremacy reflect John Bull and 
the Convocation of Clergy struggling for the upper hand, which invariably 
goes to John Bull. People paid brown bread or Tithes to one or white 

‘bread or Taxes to the other, but were mighty glad to get them and their 
quarrels drummed out of town. 

The White Knight represents Victorian Science or Huxley in his most 
cocksure and inventive mood. The Red Knight corresponding is his old 
enemy Bishop Wilberforce and they arrive in the same square together 
and both try to make a capture of Alice. This was the famous occasion 
when Wilberforce and Huxley clashed in 1866 at the meeting of the 
British Association. 

As a grand finale Alice becomes a Queen (shall we say becomes a Roman 
Catholic ?) for she ends by feasting between the Red and White Queens 
Newman and Manning. And for many simple folk this was the end of the 
Oxford Movement, not without a hint of being somewhat distracted by 
the rivalries and embittered clashes between the two Cardinals who were 
seldom on speaking terms. 

We suggest that Lewis Carroll had all this and a great deal more at the 
back of his mind when he wrote his two masterpieces. 


EE A a 
* I owe the profound suggestion that Humpty Dumpty may represent Verbal Inspira- 
tion to the Rev. Ronald Knox. 
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DOCTOR MESSENGER MONSEY 


By R. W. KETTON-CREMER 


HE eighteenth century was rich in interesting physicians. 

Garth and Arbuthnot, Akenside and Smollett are great names 

still ; and there were many lesser men—Blackmore, John Hill, 

Maty, ‘‘ Peter Pindar ’—who combined literature with medi- 

cine, and flavoured the mixture with a strong infusion of personal 
eccentricity. 

Perhaps the palm for oddity might be awarded to Doctor Messenger 
Monsey. He possessed less talent than his literary brethren, but he was 
proportionately more queer. Uncouth, unwashed, delivering himself of 
outrageous remarks and behaving at table in an unseemly manner, usually 
unpopular yet always tolerated on account of his wit and malice, he 
appears for a few moments in most of the social records of his century. 

He was the son of a Norfolk clergyman, the Rev. Robert Monsey, 
who had been deprived of his living of Bawdeswell for refusing to take 
the oath of allegiance to William III after the Revolution of 1688. 
Robert Monsey after his deprivation lived on his small estate in the 
neighbouring village of Whitwell, and there his son Messenger was born 
in 1693. His curious first name was bestowed in honour of a kinsman, 
Augustine Messenger, who had bequeathed to the Monseys their property 
at Whitwell. He was educated by his father, and later went to Pembroke 
College, Cambridge ; he studied medicine at Norwich under Sir Benjamin 
Wrench, a famous physician of that city, and finally settled down to 
practise at Bury St. Edmunds. There, in the normal course of events, 
he would have remained for the rest of his days, an obscure country 
doctor : | 

with a rusty wig, dirty boots, and leather breeches, with the commonplace questions 

learned by rote, the tongue, the pulse, and the guinea ; and had it not been for a 

fortunate accident, his merits might have been confined to a provincial newspaper, | 

and his fame to a country churchyard. | 

(I quote from a pamphlet entitled The Life and Eccentricities of the late 
Dr. Monsey, printed in 1804: which is an amplification of a smaller 
pamphlet published in 1789, the yearafterhis death.) But he was not destined 
to lead the tedious existence of the immortal Doctor Slop, with whom, 
incidentally, he had certain marked affinities. The ‘‘ fortunate accident ” 
occurred when the Earl of Godolphin was taken ill “‘ with an apoplectic 
complaint ” at Bury, on his way to his house near Newmarket : Monsey was 
summoned, and the patient made a swift recovery. Godolphin, who is 
recorded to have had two diversions—talk, and the perpetual reading of 
Colley Cibber’s Apology for his Own Life—was so delighted with the 
Doctor’s conversation that he carried him off to his London house 
introduced him to all his friends, and presently obtained for him the 
post of non-resident physician at Chelsea Hospital. 
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Thus (to quote the Life and Eccentricities once more) from the narrow rural circle, 
from the justice of the peace, the curate, the lawyer, the apothecary, he was trans- 
ported to the metropolis, the region of elegance, the fountain of politics, and the 
land of promise. 

He was a novelty and a success, this fantastic East Anglian doctor, 
with his appalling manners and his scarifying tongue. Godolphin’s friends 
welcomed him with enthusiasm. He was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Society. Sir Robert Walpole admitted him to considerable intimacy, and 
he was reputed to be the only man who dared to contradict the great 
Minister and to beat him at billiards. Lord Chesterfield wrote him affec- 
tionate letters, faithfully took his powders, and recommended the latter 
__ to his hapless son at Dresden. But the most remarkable of Monsey’s 
— friendships was his absurd mock-flirtation with the Queen of the Blue- 
stockings, Mrs. Montagu, in which he became the rival of the elderly 
Earl of Bath, more celebrated as the statesman Pulteney. Seldom have 
three stranger or more incongruous beings sighed and postured their 
affectation of love, whether in real life or upon the comic stage. All three 
enjoyed their blameless little frolic immensely, and Monsey entered into 
the game with the utmost enthusiasm. He loved to pursue the virtuous 
Mrs. Montagu with letters of impassioned burlesque : 

Dear Madame, now dead men’s ghosts are getting out of their graves, and there 
comes the ghost of a doctor in a white sheet to wait upon you. Your Tokay has got 
into my head and your love into my heart, and to my comfort I find a man may be 
in love and be happy, provided he does not go to book for it. I could have trusted 
till the morning to show my gratitude, but the Tokay wou’d have evaporated, and 
then I might have had nothing to talk of but an ache in my head and pain in my 
heart. Bacchus and Cupid should always be together .. . 

Then he would break into endless floods of verse. 

It was the discovery of some specimens of his verse, found in a collection 
of letters belonging to the father of the statesman William Windham, 
that first drew my attention to Doctor Monsey. These particular effusions 
were not addressed to Mrs. Montagu, but to the universe in general, 
and some passages from them were copied by a bewildered country 
gentleman in a letter to his son, with the preface : 

Dr. Monsey has writ another letter to Jos. lately of 4 sides of Quarto paper. 
I never did see such crazy, Bedlamite, unconnected prose and poetry in my Life. 
Wee (none of us) can make head nor tail of it. 

Bedlamite the poetry certainly is: Tom o’ Bedlam would have produced 
identical effects if he had tried to write a second Dunctad. There are also 
several pages from an amazing epic, describing the adventures of the 
Goddess of Nonsense among the physicians and philosophers. It might 
be a crazy burlesque of Garth’s Dispensary. The pages of this epic among 
the Windham papers cover only a single episode, in which Newton and 
Descartes, Sir Hans Sloane Ae the famous quack-doctor Ward perform 
with the Goddess of Nonsense a kind of demented ballet at the Arctic pole. 
In print the verses would look merely insane ; declaimed after dinner, 
Q 
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over emptying bottles and broken glasses, they may have held some 
glimmer of meaning. Metaphor runs wild ; the rubbish of years of curious 
reading chokes the narrative; and professional details abound to an 
extent that would have distressed even Monsey’s admired model the Dean 
of St. Patrick’s. 

But the Doctor’s celebrity owed very little to his wild and prolific pen. 
His reputation was founded on his conversation and his habits. He never 
said anything commonplace ; he never did anything in a normal manner. 
When one of his teeth ached, he used to tie it by a length of catgut to a 
perforated bullet, and fire the bullet from a pistol ; and this method of 
dentistry, which he affirmed to be painless, he urged all his friends to 
adopt. When he went into the country, he was in the habit of putting all 
his bank-notes into the fireplace for safety, and once returned unexpectedly 
to find his housekeeper giving a tea-party in his rooms and the fire blazing 
merrily. When he went duck-shooting on the Norfolk marshes, he found 
that he had forgotten to bring his long boots, and after struggling within 
range of the duck he discovered that his gun had also been left behind. 
His talk was vigorous and incessant, anecdotal, highly-flavoured : and if it 
was possible to smoke one of the company, he did so without mercy. He 
prided himself on his rough sincerity, and exercised a venomous hatred 
of vanity and affectation. Heralds claimed that the Monseys were descended 
from a Norman family named de Monceaux: but the Doctor preferred 
to trace his descent from a dealer in hops, of whom he told the following 
story : 

Having a pressing occasion for a temporary sum, he robbed his feather-beds of 
their contents and supplied the deficiency with unsaleable hops. In a few years 
afterwards, a severe blight universally prevailing, hops became very scarce, and 
enormously dear. His hoarded treasure was applied to : the contents were ripped 


out, and a good round sum was procured for them . . . Thus our family hopped into 
the world from obscurity. 


But this passion for sincerity and frank speaking was most frequently 
displayed in the company of Garrick, with whom Monsey carried on 
endless skirmishes of mockery and practical joking during a long period 
of years. The Doctor well knew that his presence at the tables of the great 
was largely the reward of his wit and buffoonery, and was well aware of 
Garrick’s exquisite anxiety lest anyone should advance a similar explana- 
tion of his own presence there. So Garrick became his favourite victim, 
and he pierced this joint in his armour with accuracy and relish. On one 
occasion he insisted on dining with Garrick when the company included 
a number of “ persons of the highest quality ”’ ; and the worst fears of 
his unfortunate host were soon realized. Poor Mrs. Garrick was a little 
slow in helping the dishes, and presently a roar from the rusty-wigged 
and snuff-stained Doctor startled the table : 


“* You little confounded toad, will you, or will you not, send me a wing, leg, bit 
of the breast, rump, or merry-thought, of one of those chickens ? ” 
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This humiliation, at his own table and before persons of quality, was only 
one of many that he endured from the Doctor ; and eventually he broke 
with him completely. Lord Bath tried to patch up the quarrel : but Monsey 
only growled that he might spend his time better than in troubling himself 
“with the squabbles of a Merry Andrew and a Quack.” 

Lord Godolphin died in 1766 ; and none of Monsey’s other patrons— 
not Chesterfield, not even the genial Duke of Leeds—could quite endure 
the idea of having him in permanent residence in their houses. So he 
had to leave St. James’s, and retire to his apartments in Chelsea Hospital, 
and put up with the uncongenial society of the other officials of that 
establishment. He continued to go about a good deal, and his remarks 
were as much quoted as ever ; but he grew old and soured and intensely 


~ disagreeable, and his dress and deportment became more and more 


shocking. He was much disliked at Chelsea, where he used to cackle to 
the junior doctors, eager for his post and his salary, that they would 
all go to the grave before him: a prophecy which he did his best to 
fulfil by living to the age of ninety-five. His singularities at this period 
were the cause of one of the most alarming scenes that ever agitated the 
Johnsonian circle, a scene superbly recorded by Boswell : 


[Johnson] was vehement against old Dr. Mounsey, of Chelsea College, as ‘a 
fellow who swore and talked bawdy.’ ‘I have often been in his company (said 
Dr. Percy), and have never heard him swear or talk bawdy.’ Mr. Davies, who sat 
next to Dr. Percy, having after this had some conversation aside with him, made 
a discovery which, in his zeal to pay court to Dr. Johnson, he eagerly proclaimed 
aloud from the foot of the table : ‘ O, Sir, I have found out a very good reason why 
Dr. Percy never heard Mounsey swear or talk bawdy ; for he tells me, he never saw 
him but at the Duke of Northumberland’s table.’ ‘ And so, Sir, (said Johnson 
loudly, to Dr. Percy), you would shield this man from the charge of swearing and 
talking bawdy, because he did not do so at the Duke of Northumberland’s table. 
Sir, you might as well tell us that you had seen him hold up his hand at the Old 
Bailey, and he neither swore nor talked bawdy ; or that you had seen him in the cart 
at Tyburn, and he neither swore nor talked bawdy. And is it thus, Sir, that you 
presume to controvert what I have related ?’ Dr. Johnson’s animadversion was 
uttered in such a manner that Dr. Percy seemed to be displeas’d, and soon after- 
wards left the company... . 


Monsey became increasingly lonely as the years wore on, for he out- 
lived almost all his friends, and his wit and conversation were a little too 
rank for the politer days of Sheridan and Fox. Ill-health, the approach 
of blindness, and a phenomenally quick pulse—‘‘ My fantastical impudent 
Blackguard Pulse ”—which afforded him and his medical friends an 
endless source of speculation, further embittered his solitude. The only 
daughter of his far-off married life at Bury, a Mrs. Alexander, spent as 
much time with him as the claims of a husband and eleven children 
permitted ; and he passed most of his days quietly at Chelsea, performing 
little acts of charity and generosity to the old soldiers and their friends, 
and amusing himself with reading and talk and his remarkable collection 
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of clocks and watches. He was still a figure of sufficient interest for a passing 
mention by the diarists of the period. William Windham entertained his 
father’s old friend to dinner on August 21st, 1787, when an entry in his 
Diary runs : . 


Had company to dinner ; that is to say, Sir Joshua, Malone, Courtenay, who came 
from Bath, and with him, not unwelcomely, old Mounsey, at the age of ninety- 
three. I don’t know that he improved the conversation much, but it was not from 
want of spirits to talk, nor from any cause that might not equally have existed forty 
years ago. To me his presence was a satisfaction, independent from what he might 
add or take from the society. 


And in 1788, the year of his death, Fanny Burney, whose father 
was organist at Chelsea Hospital, wrote: 


“TI made two or three afternoon visits to Chelsea. In one of them I met old Dr. 
Mounsey, who desired to know if I was the Queen’s Miss Burney ? Yes, thought I, 
very decidedly !” 


It is unfortunate that in this description of Monsey’s life I am unable 
to quote from the letters and poems he addressed to Windham’s father 
during the years of his residence with Godolphin : but these, for reasons 
which I have already given, are almost wholly unprintable. There exists, 
however, a large collection of letters written in his later life to a Norfolk 
quires William Wiggett Bulwer of Heydon Hall ; and by the great kindness 
of his descendant, Colonel E. A. Bulwer, I am able to make use of this corres- 
poe Mr. Bulwer lived close to Monsey’s estate at Whitwell, and 

ept an eye on his tenants : he also entertained Monsey and his daughter 
at Heydon during their occasional visits to Norfolk. ‘There appears in 
Monsey’s letters to him—immense letters in a crabbed and shaky hand, 
bristling with puns and Latin quotations—a very different man from the 
Doctor who terrified Garrick and scandalised Johnson. There are, as a 
matter of course, plenty of doubtful jokes, and a profusion of those grisly 
references to mortality which he was never able to resist—: ‘‘ I suppose he 
died Rich, but he does not rot a bit easier for that” ; and again: “ If I 
should die at Heydon, you will give me 6 foot of Earth in yr Churchyard 
or make Muck of me in a Cucumber Bed.’ But on the whole he has mellow- 
ed and grown less savage with the increasing years, so far, at least, as his 
letters are concerned ; the world at large, and his juniors at Chelsea in 
particular, seem to have found him increasingly uncouth and disagreeable 
to the end. Amid the jests and the buffoonery of those letters there runs a 
pleasant current of affection and kindly feeling—for his daughter, for his 
beloved patron the Duke of Leeds, and especially for Mr. and Mrs. 
Bulwer and their daughters Molly and Sally. 

The letters begin in 1767 ; and the last was dictated only a month before 
his death in December 1788. One of the earliest is typical, like the bank- 


note episode, of Monsey’s capacity for being at once unfortunate and 
ridiculous : 
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Dear Sr. 

You made excuses to me for not writing, I am sure I ought to make many more to 
you, but at the time I had yr letter I had a fever, sore throat, cough, a broken Shin 
& a bruis’d Thumb, the last of which indeed hinder’d me from writing. After that 
I had many perplexing affairs which put me into so disagreeable a situation that 
for many weeks I had much rather eaten a Sheet of Paper than have wrote 3 lines 
upon it, and about a month ago I took it into my head to turn Ladder-Dancer, 
that is I got upon a step Ladder to take down a damn’d Book, & fell with my head 
souse upon the floor from about the height of 8 feet or more, by which I found I 
had a thicker Scull than I thought for, tho I had an Artery at the corner of my 
Eyebrow thin enough to be broken which bleeding so freely sav’d me the trouble 
of a Launcet. I then bruis’d my Thumb again, which is but just come to rights 
again. I am amaz’d I did not break 3 or 4 Limbs and am very thankful to God I did 


not... : 


Later in the same year, 1768, he gives an amusing description of a 
visit from the King of Denmark, Christian VII., who married George 
II’s youngest daughter Matilda : 


You are one I have a great regard for, & so I condescend to write to you, for you 
must know the King of Denmark was at my Lodgings last Tuesday above a quarter 
of an hour, upon which I have felt myself very saucy, proud, insolent and self 
important ever since ; but as I have had my vanity humbled by knowing He came to 
visit my Clock and not Me, I find myself melting down again to a level with my old 
friends, & if I was near wou’d shake you by the hand & be as civil to you and Mrs. 
Bulwer as if I had never been visited by a King. He seems sensible & clever & is 
extremely affable and Polite, but I am excessively disgusted at a damn’d French 
frisseur for dressing his hair so like one of the Town coxcombs. It is frightful and 
displeasing to see the women dress their heads as they do, but tis horrid and detest- 
able in a man and a King. 


In 1773 he begins a series of jokes about his age, of which jokes every 
subsequent letter contains at least one specimen : 

I thank you much for the pheasants but much more for yourobliging remembrance 
of me at an 120 miles distance which I hope never to forget even when I am an 
120 years old, which you know I may very well be, & reasonably expect, being now 
79 years, 4 months & 20 days old, & when a man is full 80 I reckon tis a man’s own 
fault if He dies by any thing but a Cannon Ball or an Earthquake till He is an 150. 


In 1776 he affects to be upset by various false reports : 

A gentleman told me but last night that a Person from Norfolk tells him that I 
have a Wife in Norfolk who is coming up to me ; I can not conceive upon what 
ground this very ridiculous story is built, pray if she be a neighbour of yours, be so 
kind as to assure her, if she comes, I have nothing to say to her or do for her. 


The remainder of this letter, eight closely-written quarto pages in length, 
is one vast torrent of humorous invective against Mr. Bulwer for charging 
the elderly Doctor with “‘ running after Mistresses in a vague unlimited 
manner,” and for having called a medical friend of his a “ ‘Tooth-Drawer.” 
It is evident that Bulwer’s side of the correspondence also made a feature 
of the raillery and mock-abuse in which Monsey delighted. 

Q * 
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The Doctor’s political sympathies were strongly on the Whig side. He 
viewed the war with the American colonies with grave misgivings, and was 
never tired of foretelling the impending ruin of the country. In 1776 he 
writes : 

Don’t you begin to tremble for America, & have some dismal apprehensions of 
the fate of Great Britain ? for my part I think we are undone & the Vanquisher will 
be little better off than the Vanquished. I have been looking into the state of old 
Rome just before she fell. Riot, Dissipation, Extravagance, Luxury, Murders, 
frauds, perjury, & Venality. The only comfort almost that I have left, is that in all 
probability I shall not live to see much of it. Only think of carrying on a land war 
at 3000 miles distance and sending live Bullocks and sheep by Sea. I’d venture a 
wager, out of 500 carried out you would not have 40 get there alive. That scoundrel 
Alexander or the Mad Swede wou’d not have thought of such a wild Scheme ; 
but I know nothing of War and Politics so shall be humble & say no more. God 
preserve his Majesty ! I believe he means well to us & so may his ministers, but they 
can’t work miracles, & I think without one we cant be sav’d. 


In his last years he condemned with equal force the policy of the younger 
Pitt, and in 1786 he gives vent to his feelings in a stream of indifferent 
puns : 

Pray do you think we are undoing ? I say we are undone. We stood a WALL and a 

POOLE, & a dirty TOWNS END, to be drown’d in a PIT. 


A few letters touch on his religious opinions. According to the Life and 
Eccentricities, he was an Unitarian: and once confounded an orthodox 
Mr. Robinson who had concluded a dispute with the words, “‘ Doctor, 
I talk with people who believe there is no God,” with the reply, “‘ And I, 
Mr. Robinson, talk with people who believe there are three.” In 1785 he 
quotes one of his favourite tags, ‘‘ Mars, Bacchus, Apollo virorum,” and 
adds—*“ There’s 3 Gods for you ! which shows I am an Orthodox Trini- 
tarian according to the Sublime Church of Great Britain.” Another 
favourite target for his “‘ prophane remarks ” was the Athanasian Creed, 
which he repeatedly denounces for its “ Blasphemy and stupendous 
Nonsense.” 

The descriptions of his domestic infelicities are often very amusing. 
In 1778 he writes of his housekeeper : 

I have an awkward ignorant creature that can’t boil an egg, or make a mess of 

water gruel, but in other respects she & her Husband answer all my purposes very 

well. She is honest & sober, & my fate has been to be plagu’d with thieves & sots. 

I took her out of Charity being the distressed widow of a poor Soldier at Minorca. 

She soon married an old Pensioner which I was glad of, that he might be a com- 

panion to her, & keep her at home, for when I am abroad or even at home to be 

constantly alone is a damn’d life to be sure. Thus I have given you a detail of my 
domestic matters .... 


But a year later the ménage is in confusion once more : 


_My housekeeper is run away with another man. Shoals of Bugs have been 
ore since (my greatest Dread and terrour) & I wish they wou’d run after 
er. 
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In the late summer of 1779 Monsey went with his daughter for a 
tour to Hampshire and the Isle of Wight. At this time the country was full 
of alarms of invasion, and the English fleet ceaselessly patrolled the Channel. 
The Doctor writes from Southampton : 


A Parson in the Isle of Wight preaching on Sunday received a note in his Pulpit, 
that the French were seen off there. Out he jumps, fires a Beacon & threw the whole 
Island into the utmost consternation, but it prov’d only some transports they say. 
These fellows were always incendiaries, & will be so to the end of the Chapter. 


But he did not take the threats of invasion very seriously, and intended to 
continue his tour in the direction of Oxford, “ if the French General has 
- not hoisted his Lillies on the Cupola of the Theatre there.” In 1780 he is 
still grumbling about the state of the country : 


I detest touching upon the Times. We are undone past redemption. To depend 
upon Rodney & winds & waves and cowardly Captains is dismal. Our pride is to be 
humbled, our manners to be mended, and all that can’t be done without distresses. 


Mr. Bulwer seldom came to London; his sons, William, who later 
became a General and the father of the eminent and versatile Bulwer 
Lytton, and Augustine, who was a clergyman, occasionally visited the 
Doctor at Chelsea. But he was not inclined to expect them until he actually 
saw them : 


As for the coming of you or yr son, I mind you no more than the babbling of an 
old Apple-woman. He’ll never leave Heydon while there is a Partridge or Pheasant 
left alive. Pray how should He imagine He has more right to kill them than they have 
to kill him ? and I hope the first Jolly Cock Pheasant he wounds will have life 
enough to give him a cursed nip upon his trigger finger and lame him for a 
month. A poor pitifull mean-spirited fellow to set his wit against a poor innocent 
harmless Bird. How comes He to pretend to a right to kill ? He’s no Doctor, he 
dursn’t attack a Bull tho’ his name is Bullwer, tho’ a famous Ancestor of his was, 
whose name was Bullfer, from Bull & ferro to strike or knock down a Bull... . 


The Doctor occasionally gave the elder Mr. Bulwer advice by letter 
about his ailments, but most frequently it was advice of the following type : 
If you have a mind to get rid of yr Gout, you must every morning, as soon as 
you are out of bed, said your prayers and are ready for Breakfast, repeat the follow- 
ing verse in a serious manner with your face to the East & yr mouth full of Brandy : 
Sta pes, sta peto pes, peto pes sta, sta peto mi pes. 
If this won’t do, try it in English with a mouthful of hot soup, if a little Hiera 
picra in it, the better : 
Stand foot, stand prithee foot, prithee foot stand, stand prithee my foot. 
If it does not cure you I’ll give you soo0f, I will upon my honour. 
He scrawled his letters indomitably, until he was quite blind. He had 
trifled for so many years with the idea of death, and had cracked so many 
rim jokes about the disposal of his own remains, that the end cannot have 
held many terrors for him. Again and again in his letters he quotes the 
lines : 
Lusisti satis, edisti satis, atque bibist1 : 
Tempus abire tibi est .... 
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And in the last letter written in his own hand—the last of all was dictated— 
he writes : 

I know it, Master Bulwer, I shall never see you more except you come to Chelsea. 
Thank your son for his kind visit. This world is trumpery at best, & now worserer 
and worserer to me . . . Farewell Heydon & the pleasures of it. I hope to have a 
better carcass & better situation in one of the fix’d stars and, if I can, will get you 
a good place there. My kind love & respects to all yr family, & thanks for all their 
favours to a poor old man. I wish you free from all Gout, Rheumatism & Stone, 
all which I thank a good God for preserving me from daily, & ought to hourly. And 
so 

Mars, Bacchus, Apollo virorum. 
Yrs affectionately 
M. Monsey. 


He died at Chelsea at the age of ninety-five, on the 26th of December, 
1788. He had previously written for himself an Epitaph, of which several 
copies survive. The following version is taken from a manuscript copy 
among the Bulwer papers, and is slightly longer than any of the others 
I have seen : 

Here lies my old limbs, my vexation now ends, 

For I’ve lived much too long for my self and my friends ; 
As for church-yards & grounds which parsons call holy 
Tis a rank piece of priestcraft and founded on folly. 

In short I despise them ; and as for my soul, 

Which may mount the last day with my bones from this hole, 
I think that it really hath nothing to fear 

From the God of mankind whom I truly revere. 

What the next World may be, never troubled my pate : 
If not better than this, I beseech thee, oh Fate, 

When the Bodies of millions fly up in a riot 

To let the old carcase of Monsey lie quiet. 


His will was worthy of him. He insisted, with elaborate and ghastly 
directions, that his body should be dissected and the remains thrown into 
the Thames. The bulk of his property went to his daughter, with a com- 
plicated entail upon her female children and their issue only. He left an 
old velvet coat to one friend, and the buttons on it to another; 
a worthless snuff-box was bequeathed to a certain young lady, with 
“lavish encomiums on her wit, taste and elegance ” ; and he took a post- 
humous revenge on another girl by stating that he would have left her a 
large legacy, had he not discovered her to be “‘ a pert, conceited minx, with 
as many affected silly airs as a foolish woman of quality.” 


: 
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JOHNSON AND THE UNLEARNED 


(A paper read to the Johnson Club.) 
BY VERNON RENDALL 


WING to Boswell, Johnson has been too much regarded as a 

bookish man in cultivated society. This paper considers him 

from a new angle, his intercourse with the world of the unlearned 

and relies on the study of more obscure sources and forgotten 

writings as well as those familiar to most readers. Johnson was not a 

reat scholar in the sense that learning was his chief and enthralling 

interest. He found scholars dull and inadequate when they came into the 

common world. If reading was one of his pleasures, another—equally 

great—was observation of the general character and activities of men. 

Human society was with him a necessity, owing to his morbid tempera- 

ment, and he found it with less affectation and more naturalness in 
unlearned circles. 

Curiosity he describes as “ in great and generous minds the first passion 
and the last ” and again as “ one of the permanent and certain character- 
istics of a vigorous intellect.’’ It led him to investigate many ordinary 
activities of the useful sort of which the scholar remains hopelessly ignorant. 
The scholar is apt to dote on the past. Johnson was eager to understand 
the present world before him. He loved all its motion, especially that 
most accessible part of it which appears when the tongue is wagging. 
His amazing general knowledge, if acquired for its own sake, added to his 
success in conversation. He sought distraction and he was wise enough to 
see that much pleasure can be got out of little things, trifles which solemn 
men would miss or despise. It is better for a man to collect Philistines 
than grievances. Johnson sought to get at the truth of things, not to em- 
bellish them as an artist. Nzhil tetigit quod non investigavit is not so pretty 
an epitaph as Goldsmith’s,* but if Johnson deserved it, he was more useful 
to the world. When Boswell talked of admiring, Johnson remarked that, 
as a man advances in life, he gets what is better than admiration—judg- 
ment, to estimate things at their true value. 

Johnson is a master of the art of living, not a mere man of letters, but 
something greater, a man of life. He went deeper into life in its varied 
aspects than any man of his time. Not, however, deeper on the side of 
philosophic speculation. That he avoided, He was deficient in imagina- 
tion, “a creature not too bright and good, for human nature’s daily 
food,” with a warm interest in actualities, every-day things, but things 
seen from the human point of view. He disliked appeals to history but was 
quite ready to explain how beer was made. He could write on tea and 


* Nihil tetigit quod non ornavit is the adaptation in which the epitaph has “ passed into the 
proverbial Latia of mankind,” as Dean Stanley noted. 
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French prisoners, on Sir Thomas Browne and Sir Francis Drake, on the 
valour of the English soldier compared with the French and on the best 
form of arch for a new Charing Cross bridge. 

Some celebrated men of letters in their biographies are like strange 
animals caged away from life to do the expected tricks. Boswell in his 
two great books made too much of classic pedantry and of Johnson’s 
victories in conversation, overbearing or shouting down an inferior 
opposition. Sometimes the bowling seems particularly poor when the 
great man is batting. Boswell also—I have never seen this point raised— 
was a bad companion for Johnson, because he himself suffered from 
melancholia and was perpetually prating and writing about it, whereas 
Johnson knew, as a acter in the same way, that it was fatal to think about 
it. Johnson turned for relief to natural, normal people with no tender 
consciences and with that touch of nature which makes the whole world 
grin. Boswell had very little knowledge of the man in the street. Read 
through the Hebrides Tour in his version and you will hardly find the 
common people mentioned at all, except the soldiers who got drunk on the 
money provided by the pair. Boswell had not lived among the poor: 
Johnson had. He had been with his friend Savage a “ dedicated beggar 
to the air.” He knew-how one destitute author could bluff another about 
his “ lodgings,” when, as Pope wrote, ‘‘ stretched on bulks, as usual, 
ee lay.” Johnson’s greatness as a master of life is shown by the range of 

is acquaintance, from a Lord Chancellor to a female thief, who was no 
better than she was. He was not a philosopher in the technical sense and 
had an English hatred of metaphysics. He does not resemble Epicurus, 
who chose to lecture in a garden, but Epictetus, who went among the 
crowd, and Epictetus’ master, Socrates. But Socrates seems to have had 
no satisfactory home life and Johnson emphasized the joy of home as well 
as the felicity of a tavern chair. In modern times Herbert Spencer 
arrogantly stopped his ears with silencers against casual conversation and 
Jowett used silence as a weapon to meet the remarks of common 
talkers. Of University philosophers I have known, Henry Jackson only 
approached the wise freedom and broad humanity of the Socratic and 
Johnsonian ideal, 

We know from Boswell that Johnson denounced the ‘‘ Athenian block- 
head,” and if there is one theme emphasized in his periodical writings, it 
is the awkwardness of the scholar when he walks out of his academic 
seclusion into life. “‘ Those,” he writes, ‘‘ who raise admiration by their 
books disgust by their company.”’ Again ; 

The great fault of men of learning is that they appear willing to study any thing 

rather than themselves ; for which reason they are often despised by those, with 

whom they imagine themselves above comparison ; despised, as useless to conduct 
the most trivial affairs, and unqualified to perform those offices by which the 
concatenation of society is preserved, and mutual tenderness excited and maintained. 


His conversation is equally decisive on the point. He talked of the foll 
of Markland, a scholar who would run from the world : ant 
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| I hate a fellow whom pride or laziness drives into a corner, and who does nothing 
| when he is there but sit and growl ; let him come out as I do and bark. 

) And he could accommodate his bark to low intelligences. When a West- 
)} minster justice was examining a little blackguard boy, he used inflated 
} words the boy could not understand. Johnson, perceiving this, changed 
) the pompous phraseology into colloquial language. His habit of talking 
to everybody is illustrated by his joking in a sponging-house over a pint 


of adulterated ale with the rascal who had him in custody. Miss Burney 
noted that he “ almost always prefers the company of a man of the world 
to that of a scholar.’’ One must admit that his exterior was not qualified 
to attract in casual encounters, though his rhinoceros laugh may have been 
encouraging to a homely audience. He was always kindly to children and 

“wrote at 74 this characteristic passage to one of Mrs. Thrale’s little 
daughters : 

I live here by my own self and have had of late very bad nights ; but then I have 

had a pig for dinner which Mr. Perkins gave me. Thus life is chequered. 

Jowett was truly Johnsonian when he desired that caste feeling should 
be mitigated, that differences of birth should never be spoken of or alluded 
to in good society, and that the prejudices of rank should never be allowed 
to form opinion. The greatest mode of reconciling the classes, he says, is 
an easy transition from one rank to another. Johnson moves in whatever 
company he is in as a man among men. Hawkins deplores his doctrine 
that the scholar’s life, like the Christian’s, levels all distinctions of rank. 
Boswell’s favourite attitude is that of a man showing off, or in company 
which attracts attention—playing a part in a procession in which the rest 
of the world form the crowd. The crowd must be there, as a procession 
without them is ridiculous: otherwise they are negligible. Johnson 
learnt the wise leniency in viewing human conduct which may be dis- 
covered in taverns. There you can recognise a familiar phrase which recurs 
after a spell of seats conversation, “I don’t blame you.” This — 
see the Enchiridion of Epictetus, section 5, or his Discourses, II, 26—is a 
definite advance in philosophic education and one that many moralists 
have never achieved. Burke thought that metaphysicians could not help 
becoming inhuman. In his days and nights with Savage, Johnson learnt 
much and learnt to forgive much.’ Both he and his friend Goldsmith lived 
among those venal and malicious scribblers whose sole contribution to the 
English language is the grand word “ impecuniosity.” Goldsmith to the 
end of his life was writing the small histories of Grub Street, and though 
in style he beats Johnson easily, his essays are a shallow field well tilled in 
comparison with Johnson’s Idler and Rambler. Johnson the realist attacks 
life as it is, giving the history of a prostitute and anticipating Dickens b 
telling of a prisoner in the Fleet. His principal subject is not, as wit 
Addison, the follies and freaks of smart society, and when he gets into the 
country, he blows away the bubble of Arcadian pleasures which satisfied 
the second-rate copiers of pastoral poetry and sees it as the place to study 
remarkable particularities of conduct or manner. 
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At the opposite pole to scholarship stands to-day the world of trade and 


advertisement. Johnson’s intercourse with and interest in tradesmen is — 


notable. He thought that you were less likely to be swindled in a stately 
shop and he foresaw the vast fortune in beer. He even devoted a paper in 
the Idler (No. 40) to the ingenuities of advertisers, in which he explained 
that : 
Whatever is common is despised. Advertisements are now become so numerous 
that they are very negligently perused, and it is therefore necessary to gain attention 
by magnificence of promises, and by eloquence sometimes sublime and sometimes 
pathetic. Promise, large promise, is the soul of an advertisement. 


He would have every man defend the honour of his profession, however 
inferior it may seem [Rambler, No. 9]. The extent of his knowledge 
of technical processes in trade is wonderful, He understood the machinery 
at Birmingham, where the famous Watt sold Power. He knew about 
tanning, coining, threshing and thatching, commending the East Anglian 
thatch which remains the best to-day. These are practical human needs. 
In abstract sciences like botany and geology he takes no interest. His 
laziness in defining flowers in the Dictionary is evident. He had not noticed 
what some of the most familiar were like. The apologists may urge that 
his eyesight was against him, but it was good enough to detect small 
details in Mrs. Thrale’s dress, on which he lectured her. It is with Johnson 
the direct human interest that tells. He lacks imagination: he does not 
begin to understand Shakespeare’s wilder feats of vision. When Macbeth 
sees a murdered man as an arrangement in gold and silver : 


Here lay Duncan, 
His silver skin lac’d with his golden blood,* 


Johnson notes Pope’s emendation of “‘ golden ” and adds, ‘“‘ No amend- 
ment can be made of this line, of which every word is equally faulty, but 
by a general blot.” This is the comment of a bright, literal-minded boy, 
the sort of remark that good, plain citizens might approve. Johnson talked 
with them as well as the learned and said regarding literature that “ the 
natural feelings of untaught hearers ought never to be slighted.” He was 
accustomed to call on a respectable draper during his visits to Lichfield 
and talk in his garden. ‘The draper observed him with Herculean strength 
tugging at a nail which he was endeavouring to extract from the bark of a 
plum tree, and having accomplished it, he exclaimed, ‘“‘ There, sir, I have 
done some good to-day ; the tree might have festered. I make a rule, sir, 
to do some good every day of my life.” Johnson might thus be regarded 
as the patron saint of the Boy Scouts. He is also the patron saint of re- 
viewers, because he did not expect people to read a book all through. 
He illustrated by the experience of a retired tallow-chandler the folly of 
retiring from business. He dined with the wife of a tallow-chandler at 
Snow Hill, who was not learned, but a good, working woman. The chandler 


*Like the “ silver beard in a gold beaver ” of Troilus and Cressida, I, 3, 296. 
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| turns up again in Mrs. Thrale’s anecdotes. Lady Tavistock had grieved 

| herself to death for the loss of her husband : 

__ She was rich and wanted employment (says Johnson) ; so she cried till she lost all 
power of restraining her tears : other women are forced to outlive their husbands, 
who were just as much beloved, depend on it, but they have no time for grief ; 
and I doubt not, if we had put my Lady Tavistock into a small chandler’s shop 
and given her a nurse-child to tend, her life would have been saved. The poor 
and the busy have no time for sentimental sorrow. 

So Johnson, who hated cant, may have preferred to talk to the poor and 

_ the busy rather than the rich and the idle, though he had very sensible 

ideas about comfort, when he could get it. He was the sworn foe of all 
sentimentalists, people who luxuriate in their emotions and thus lose the 

“true values of life. Jowett was a sound Johnsonian in reducing senti- 

mentalism. He observed that a lady could bear all partings but one: 
parting from her luggage. 

We read much of Johnson’s talk for victory, but he himself said, ‘‘ That 
is the happiest conversation where there is no competition, no vanity, 
but a calm, quiet interchange of sentiments.” When Johnson is not busy 
with thrust and parry, he is at his best as a talker. Debating points are 
seldom of permanent value. More can be expected when a man can fold 
his legs and have his talk out at leisure. Johnson himself admitted that 
“‘ we learn to satisfy ourselves with such ratiocination as silences others.” 
Of the sedative influence of tobacco, though he did not smoke, he had a 

_ high opinion. He wrote a Preface for a book on the game of draughts and 

was sorry he had not learnt to play cards, a pastime on which he gave this 

generous verdict :—“ It is very useful in life ; it generates kindness and 
consolidates society.” The Rambler, it is true, condemns card-playing, 
but that is the excess of it among the idle. Johnson would have approved 
of the three rubbers of whist with which Gibbon used to animate his slow 
and learned existence at Lausanne. Mounted by Thrale, he rode a hunter 
and was proud of his performance. He once kicked off his shoes and ran 

a race with a lady and he amused himself by clearing a waterfall stopped by 

an accumulation of sticks. Leigh Hunt in his essay, A Walk from Dulwich, 

mentions his discovery of a villager at Streatham who had known Johnson. 

The sage, according to this rather dubious witness, was very good-natured, 

very gentle in speaking to the villagers and oddly simple : 

He would sometimes have his dinner brought out to him in the park, and set on 
the ground ; and while he was waiting for it, would lie idly, and cut the grass with 
his knife. 

At amature age he climbed a tree. So did Temple when headmaster of 

Rugby, a Johnsonian figure in his exterior roughness and reduction of 

humbug. Johnson knew very well that life consists largely of such trivial 

pleasures as these and he denounced, as Walter Scott did, your cut bono 
men who are always asking themselves if a thing is worth doing. He re- 
marks (Rambler, No. 85) that “‘ it is too frequently the pride of students to 
despise those amusements and recreations which give the rest of mankind 
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strength of limbs and cheerfulness of heart.”” He may have felt the enjoy- 
ment of letting himself go with people who did not matter. It is certain 
that he appreciated to an unusual degree for a learned man the resources 
of the Philistine. He defended magnificently our English custom of talking 
about the weather and recognised that bad weather among his dear 
countrymen is an excuse for bad temper. He noticed, too, the paradox 
that the agricultural labourer, the most essential of all workers, is the 
worst paid of any. His two papers of Thoughts on Agriculture contain 
some sound sense. “‘ We hear,” he writes, “‘ many clamours of declining 
trade and many imputations of that decline to governors and ministers, 
which may be sometimes just and sometimes calumnious.” He concludes 
with the firm statement : 


By agriculture alone can we live in plenty without intercourse with other nations. 
This, therefore, is the great art which every government ought to protect, every 
proprietor of lands to practice, and every inquirer into nature to improve. 


Yet for many years governments have been dodging and paltering with the 
farmers, and the countryside decays because the town is considered more 
important and able to solve country problems of which it is profoundly 
ignorant. Political agents may rank among the unlearned, the children 
of this world rather than the children of light. I heard recently of one of 
several years’ standing who, confronted with the word “ philosophy,” 
had no idea what it meant. Johnson shows his talents for this practical 
scheming in a letter to Mrs. Thrale, when Thrale was a candidate for 
Parliament, and not likely to be a success among the voters, being inclined 
to sullen pride and silence : 


My opinion is that you should come for a week, and show yourself and talk in high 
terms. Be brisk and be splendid, and be publick. The voters of the Borough are 
too proud and too little dependant to be solicited by deputies ; they expect the 
gratification of seeing the candidate bowing and curtseying before them. If you are 
proud, they can be sullen. Mr. Thrale certainly shall mot come, and yet somebody 
must appear whom the people think it worth while to look at. 


Could anything be more sensible, more discreet in its note of unobtrusive 
flattery ? The sage was also the man of the world, the nice judge of com- 
mon humanity. He did not deride those who like a jaunt ; he approved of 
sight-seeing and wrote to Mrs. Thrale about a regatta : 


It is easy to talk of sitting at home contented, when others are seeing or making 
shows. But not to have been where it is supposed, and seldom supposed falsely, 
that all would go if they could : to be able to say nothing when every one is talking ; 
to have no opinion when everyone is judging : to hear exclamations of rapture, 
without power to depress ; to listen to falsehoods without right to contradict, is, 
after all, a state of temporary inferiority in which the mind is rather hardened by 
stubbornness than supported by fortitude. If the world be worth the winning, 
let us enjoy it ; if it is to be despised, let us despise it with conviction. 


Mrs. Thrale notes that Johnson loved the poor with an earnest desire to 
make them happy. When some one said that common beggars only spent 
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halfpence on gin and tobacco, “ And why should they be denied these 
sweeteners of existence ? ” is Johnson’s retort. 

Socrates explains in the Phaedrus of Plato that “ trees and places have 
nothing to teach me, but men in the city have.” Johnson has something of 
the same limitation, but he is not. so desperate a Londoner as Charles 
Lamb. He can in a happy mood throw himself into the small excitements 
and boasts of country life, such as the immense size of a local bull. He was 
not so narrow-minded as the author of Ecclesiasticus, who denied wisdom 
to those ‘‘ whose talk is of bullocks.’’ Our book-ridden age needs to know 
that wisdom is not confined to books and is, as the Son of Sirach himself 
admitted, “ exceeding harsh to the unlearned.” Johnson’s country pros- 
pect is, as a rule, viewed by him in its human aspect. He is easily bored by 
Nature apart from human considerations, being like those painters who 
are not content with a landscape unless it includes a human figure or two. 
Boswell in the Hebrides Tour viewed with alarm Johnson’s habit of open- 
ing the window and standing before it. Johnson opened the window on 
life and examined it, unsoured by poverty and to a creditable degree un- 
spoilt with success. There is no man of whose talk we have so much ; 
there is none who has given us views on so many important subjects 
neglected by the eminent, and seldom with the sterile irony of the clever. 
There is a natural expectation among the unlearned that great and good 
authors should be great and good men. It is often disappointed, but it is 
not disappointed in Samuel Johnson. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF ENGLISH VERSE 
(To the Editor of THE LoNDON MERCURY). 


IR,—Recently I found myself a member of a party that began to discuss that old, old 

question—namely, what one volume in the English language would provide the most 
enjoyment to the solitary castaway on a desert island. The usual suggestions were put for- 
ward. The Bible, a complete Shakespeare and an English dictionary were battled over at 
length and heatedly. But in the end, with striking unanimity, we decided upon the Oxford 
Book of English Verse. I confess that I was pleased and in no way surprised. Few can con- 
ceive the existence of a finer anthology. It has brought untold joy to countless lovers of 
English who, in search of a wider culture, like to vary their authors, and whose time and 
purse will not admit of a more detailed reading. 

Now this book was first published in 1900. Since then, more than thirty hazardous years 
have passed on their chaotic way, and yet this great book has never been revised. And it is a 
very great book. Many will object that no poet of outstanding brilliance has contributed 
to our lore during these thirty years. Objection sustained. But the aim of the anthologist is a 
widespread, eclectic survey of those who rhyme beautifully, even in the absence of a great 
and guiding light ; and no one will convince me that, during this period, there have not been 
many who, in their small way, have added bountifully to the brilliant heritage of our tongue. 

Few, I think, can fail to catch the virile beauty of Sorley’s poem— 


We swing ungirded hips, 
And lightened are our eyes, 
The rain is on our lips, 

We do not run for prize— 


It was written after 1900 and so escaped inclusion. Laurence Binyon’s For the Fallen 
is a marvel—but not included. Who will deny the spasmodic genius of Rupert Brooke, 
Walter de la Mare, Thomas Hardy, Robert Nichols, and John Masefield (Poet Laureate of 
England) ? None of their works appear. What of T. S. Eliott and Professor Giles’ transla- 
tions from the Chinese ? Many will disagree, but I would include the Apparuit, Portrait d’une 
Femme, aud Salve Pontifex of Ezra Pound— . 


One after one they leave thee, 

High Priest of Iacchus, 

Intoning thy melodies as the winds intone 
The whisperings of leaves on sunlit days.— 


There are probably countless modern poets worthy of inclusion of whom, in my ignorance, 
I do not even know. At least modernity is not the necessary antithesis of beauty. 

Sir A. Quiller-Couch is the compiler of this anthology, but I write to you, as the leading 
literary periodical, or to any of your readers sufficiently interested, or of sufficient authority 
to negotiate. For, though my opinion may be valueless, I feel that any great anthology 
should be extended at least once in every ten years. What a pity it is that we have no Academy 
to keep authoritive track of the accumulative glory of English Verse. Then at least we 
should be spared the tragi-comedy of seeing our ruling Poet Laureate excluded from the 
leading anthological text-book.—Yours, etc., 


A. F. C. Rospertson-GLascow 


Applegarth, Godalming. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited. 
Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


SOMEWHAT curious book, if I may say so, is Mr. Andrew Block’s 

latest volume, Key Books of British Authors, 1600-1932 (Denis Archer, 

15s.). What exactly a ‘“‘ key book” may be, I am not at all clear, nor does 

Mr. Block attempt a definition. Perhaps, however, that does not matter 
very much. One gathers a vague, but perhaps sufficient, notion of what the phrase 
“key book ” means by glancing through the books Mr. Block has included in his 
~ list—for his volume is essentially a short-title list with brief critical quotations about 
each selected book. The first folio of Shakespeare, Bailey’s Dictionary, The Pickwick 
Papers, Margaret Kennedy’s Constant Nymph, The School for Scandal, Headlong Hall, 
Adonais, Waverley, Fourney’s End, The Inimitable Jeeves, Reliquiae Wottonianae, 
The Prelude, The Rape of the Lock, Absalom and Achitophel—these are all included 
among Mr. Block’s “‘ key books,” and their names give one some sort of inkling of 
what Mr. Block means. I suppose about twelve hundred books are included, and no 
author is represented by more than a single work. This, as Mr. Block admits, is in 
itself a cause of difficulty, because ‘‘ some writers would seem to have written several ” 
key books—which was extremely inconsiderate of them. It leads, moreover to a great 
inequality in the standard of the books listed, and a good many somewhat trivial, or 
dull, books have been included—apparently because their authors have some place 
in the standard histories of literature. On the other hand it is only fair to say that 
Mr. Block has included a number of rather out-of-the-way books of real merit, 
which might very well have escaped him—J. T. Smith’s Nollekens and his Times, 
for example. The compiler, further, is concerned only with first editions, which is 
not always to the good, as for example in the case of Mrs. Hemans. If a ‘‘ key book ” 
by this lady is to be included at all (which might be disputed) it should surely be the 
book containing the first appearance of the one poem by which she is today remem- 
bered, Casabianca. But this appeared, not in the first edition of The Forest Sanctuary, 
which Mr. Block gives, but in the second edition. Yet my purpose is not so much to 
criticise Mr. Block’s choice, which is on the whole adequate, but to express 
a doubt as to whether the book was really worth compiling at all. On the 
dust cover we are told that ‘‘ Many of the works enumerated are very rare and 
details have never before been published. This book will be a most valuable acquisi- 
tion for any bibliographical library and indispensable for antiquarian booksellers and 
collectors.” With all due respect I beg to differ. In the first place, the details are 
extremely brief—the name of the author, the title, whether there are illustrations, 
number of volumes, place of publication, name of publisher, date and size (8vo., 
12mo., etc.). No points of nicer bibliographical distinction are mentioned at all, so 
that in cases where a confusion of issue, or editions, is possible the reader is given no 
help. Nor is there any note as to binding—which is an important matter after about 
1800. Yet even this brevity would be permissible if the list as a whole gave a conspectus 
of any group of books possessing unity, if the list, that is to say, possessed a central 
idea of value, and added anything to the sum of human knowledge. But does it ? 
Is there any value at all in a choice of a book a-piece by twelve hundred authors, all 
of different kinds ? Is there any man, or institution, in its senses that would consider 
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such a collection (supposing it were made) a satisfactory one? In my opinion it 
would represent nothing but an arbitrary choice, spread over far too large a field to be 
valuable. For—and here I come back to the difficulty of selection mentioned before— 
could any selection be regarded as representing the English literature of the period 
adequately, which included Dodsley’s Economy of Human Life, Mr. M. P. Shiell’s 
The Purple Cloud, and A. M. Binstead’s Gal’s Gossip, but excluded Bleak House and 
David Copperfield, The Newcomes, The Idylls of the King, The Deserted Village, and 
She Stoops to Conquer ? 


p | ‘HE sale of the late Lord Rosebery’s library from the Durdans, Epsom, at 
Sotheby’s will be finishing just as these words appear in print. I must therefore 
postpone consideration of that most important sale until next month. 


NOTHER interesting sale is that to be held at Sotheby’s on July 3rd and the 
Nes following days. Included is a curious copy of Charles Dickens’s A Christmas 
Carol, first edition, 8vo., 1843, having those portions of the title which are normally 
printed in red left blank. Some good illuminated manuscripts are in the Catalogue, 
as well as many autograph letters of literary and historical interest. Notable among the 
last is a collection of about thirty letters written by Dickens to Peter Cunningham. 
The manuscript of Sir J. M. Barrie’s delightful book, A Window in Thrums, is also 
to be put up for sale, and should fetch a good price, I imagine. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


HE honourable company of Mercuries has a recruit in the Mercurius Britanicus, 

or, Mercuries Swift Messenger, being a Monthly Bulletin of English Literature and 
History prior to 1800, designed to acquaint Collectors, with the celerity of Mercury, 
of our new acquisitions in this field from month to month, which the firm of Maggs now 
sends out to its customers. The third (June) number of Mercurius Britanicus is before 
me as I write, and is a handy little octavo pamphlet, well-printed, and containing 
some hundred and twenty-five of Messrs. Maggs’ recent purchases. Among them I 
notice Alexander Barclay’s translation of The Ship of Fooles, folio, (1570), priced £75. 
Massinger’s Three New Playes,8vo., 1655, costs £45, and Anthony Munday’s A Watch- 
Woord to Englande to beware of traytors and tretcherous practises, 4to., 1584, £25. 
There are also many attractive books at lower prices, such as Mrs. Piozzi’s Anecdotes 
of the late Samuel Fohnson, LL.D., first edition, 8vo., 1786, for £5 5s.; and John 
Philips’s Poems, 8vo., 1715, for half-a-guinea. 


I COMMENTED last month on a list of extremely inexpensive books issued by one 
of the best known firms of booksellers in the West End. Now I have to chronicle 
the appearance of Messrs. Elkin Matthews’s Clearance Catalogue of First Editions 
(catalogue 53) issued from 33, Conduit Street, W.1. This list contains some truly 
remarkable bargains, which, as Messrs. Matthews say in their introduction, are only 
possible because they are having to readjust their storage space and have preferred to 
give their customers the chance of buying certain books cheaply, rather than send 
them to the auction-rooms. More than thirteen hundred books are included, practi- 
cally all of which are priced in shillings. Several of Robert Browning’s later volumes 
are offered at five shillings each, at which price may also be had some of Mr. Shaw’s 
early political tracts. Robert Lloyd’s fine quarto Poems, 1762, uncut and in original 
bands, costs no more than seven-and-six—but it is no use you writing for this, dear 
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reader, because I myself have already done so. A rare Christopher Smart item, 
The Nonpareil ; or, the Quintessence of Wit and Humour, 8vo., 1757, is marked ten 
shillings. In short this is a catalogue full of opportunities, which should appeal to 
every collector of English literature from the eighteenth century onwards. 


ESSRS. DOBELL, of 8 Bruton Street, London, W.1, have issued the fourth 

part of their most interesting catalogue of eighteenth-century verse. It contains 
the anonymous poems from Callistia to Yarico. This part of the list is very much 
shorter than it would otherwise have been because, as already mentioned in those 
pages, Messrs. Dobell sold a complete collection of their anonymous pieces to an 
American University, so that only duplicates are left them to describe. Nevertheless 
there are some three hundred of these, including many which are extremely scarce. 
There is also the beginning of a supplementary list of books by known authors—from 
~ Addison to Carey. ‘This includes a copy of Akenside’s rare poem The Voice of Liberty , 
folio, 1738, somewhat stained but complete with the copperplate. It is priced £4 4s. 
Two other uncommon books are the two volumes of Original Poems published by 
Henry Baker in 1725 and 1726. Two copies of each of these are catalogued, including 
a large paper copy of The Second Part of Original Poems, 1726, for £1 15s. 


I. A. WILLIAMS 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


A PRINTED PLAY 


OO often in printing a play the printer gives too little help to the reader, 

who in the rapid turns and twists of the dialogue has to keep shifting 

his attention from one character to another without the uttered word and 

the visible persons of the players to guide him. In this matter of print and 
paper I have seldom read a play so easy and pleasant to follow as Lord Dunsany’s 
Lord Adrian,* which Mr. Robert Gibbings has produced in a characteristic Golden 
Cockerel Setting. The type is the Golden Cockerel letter in 14-point size, and the 
actor’s parts are set in “‘ hanging paragraphs ” with the name of the character jutting 
out in upper-case letters on the left at the beginning of every speech, so as to catch the 
eye almost as surely as would the actor himself on the stage. The paper is Batchelor’s, 
and the book is cased in blue cloth boards, with a niger back. The sides are printed 
with a floral repeat-pattern engraved on wood. The hero of the play is the offspring 
of an octogenarian duke who before begetting him has achieved rejuvenation by being 
grafted with the gland of an ape. Even in boyhood the son develops a mysterious 
and uncanny affinity with wild animals. Some of these—a hedgehog, a hare, a fox, 
a pair of badgers, a pair of stoats and more—are represented in the tail-pieces engraved 
on wood by Mr. Gibbings. That of the stoats is shown on this page. 


A PLEA FOR GOOD LETTERINGt 


Aco more than other men have it in their power to dignify our streets 
and our public buildings with good lettering or to mar them with bad. Indeed, to 


the architects and builders of Ancient Rome, who delighted in the proud inscriptions — 


which were carved on the fronts of the temples and other great buildings, the modern 
printer owes his upper-case alaphabet, which itself is the readiest means of decorating 
his pages, if only he knows how to use it. Of late years British architects as a body 
have developed a fine sense of monumental lettering ; and Mr. Smith quotes an 
unnamed writer : 


Competent to judge, . . . [who] found himself able to say that despite many bad patches 
he considered that London is probably the best-lettered capital in Europe. 
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* Lord Adrian. A Play in Three Acts. By Lord Dunsany. Engravings by Robert 
Gibbings. 8vo. 325 copies. 21s. 
: t Lettering. A Plea by Percy Smith. Privately printed for the Dorian Studio, London. 
vO. 
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Mr. Smith’s “‘ Plea for the greater consideration of lettering more especially in 
relation to architecture and the aspect of our cities,” published in The Architectural 
Review, has been pleasantly reprinted at the Bradley Press for clients of the Dorian 
Studio and the members of the First Edition Club. It is set in 14-point Centaur type, 
seasoned with Mr. Frederic Warde’s Arrighi italic, on a grey-toned Barcham Green 
paper. One might have wished that so good a calligrapher as Mr. Percy Smith had 
illustrated his appeal by more examples of his own beautiful craft. He has drawn the 


Se ee ed oe 


- letters for the title ; and by his courtesy I am able to show the first six of them here. 
It will be noted that they are not exactly an “ outline ” letter; but the white 
space between the down-strokes has not been filled in. 


PRIVATE PRESSES 


| Part IV of the current volume of Philobiblon (Herbert Reichner, Strohmayer- 
gasse 6, Vienna VI) the editor discusses the fate of private presses under the stress 
of these bad times : 
Their number is dwindling fast. In Germany, a country where formerly printing presses 
and quasi-presses (auch-Pressen) multiplied in a fashion almost biblical, only Ehmcke’s 
Rupprecht-Presse and Kleuken’s Mainzer-Presse are still working. The Bremer-Presse 
collapsed in distressing circumstances ; and of Tieffenbach’s Officina Serpentis, though 
it still exists in name, nothing now is heard. 


THE ASHENDENE PRESS 


HE English presses, in general, have fared no better. The Ashendene Press 
has survived almost alone out of those which were started before the War: 
But then, this Press is the only one which, having regard to the number of its productions, 
the excellence of its work and the intrinsic worth of its books, can be said to compete with 
Morris’s Kelmscott Press or the Doves Press. 
Its unique position is, we know, due to the fastidious care and consummate skill which 
Mr. Hornby gives to the production of his books in every detail. Thus the entire edition 
of Amyot’s translation of Daphnis & Chloé, printed on Japanese paper in 1931, was 
consigned to the flames because some time after the printing was finished it was 
found that some of the sheets had been spoiled by set-off. ‘“‘ It was not very serious,” 
Mr. Hornby tells me, ‘‘ but too bad for me to acknowledge as the work of the Ashen- 
dene Press.” So the Daphnis and Chloé is to be reprinted, this time on English hand- 
made paper. It is to be set in the Ptolemy type, and will be illustrated with wood- 
engravings by Gwendolen Raverat and decorated hand-drawn initial letters by 
Graily Hewitt. Mr. Hornby hopes to follow it up with a descriptive bibliography of 
all the books printed at the Ashendene Press, and then to bring the career of his 
Press to a close. 


B. H. NEWDIGATE 
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CHRONICLES 
POETRY 


ASPECTS OF SEVENTEENTH CENTURY VERSE. Selected and Prefaced 
by PETER QUENNELL. Cape. 6s. 

THE FLEETING AND OTHER POEMS. By WattTerR DE LA Mare. Constable. 
7s. 6d. 


CONQUISTADOR. By ArcuipaLD MacLeisu. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
POEMS. By Rosert Graves. Arthur Barker. 6s. 
THE SILVER SCYTHE. By Staniey Snaitu. Blythenhale Press. 3s. 


LAST POEMS. By D. H. Lawrence. Edited with an Introduction by RICHARD 
AxpINcToN. Secker. ros. 6d. 


LE. is not altogether surprising to find that, of the many poets whose verses are here 
teviewed, the ones who emerge with full marks from the test of repeated readings 
are those seventeenth century libertines, scholars, divines and worthies whom 
Mr. Quennell has assembled together in this collection. 

It is not so very long ago since we were being taught that the Caroline poets were 
something beneath our consideration by comparison with the Elizabethans. That 
they were shallow, and without perception, that their emotions were deliberate, and 


that their only art was artifice and their passions concentred upon themselves. 
Yet was it ever true of them ? Because of such poets as Sir Charles Sedley and The 


Matchless Orinda, neither of whom has any serious pretension to the name, the reputa- _ 


tion of that age has been seriously damaged. 


Now, however, the richness of imaginative language in poets like Donne and Herbert © 


can be inoculated into us with, perhaps, such active results as have not been known 
since their own days ; the violence and vibration of “‘ spirited movements in many 
fields *’—to quote from Mr. Quennell’s short introduction, which, with its succeeding 
forewords to the three divisions of his anthology, are by no means the least interesting 


portions of the book. Mr. Quennell has that deftness in criticism which comes natur- 


ally and may not be acquired. As an example of this one may refer to his graphic 
mention of Donne, whom, with remarkable accuracy he transfixes in the following 
piercing passage : 


He alternates Elizabethan realism with outbursts of that speculative distemper which | 


runs through his longer poems like a raging appetite. 


As regards the selection of the anthology itself, it has been performed with dis- | 


crimination and it remains, as all such collections must do, eminently a personal one. 
Students might wish it otherwise, but the private reader, threatened on every hand 
with collectivism, must appreciate the value of the individualist’s taste. For purposes 
of grouping the book is divided into three parts : Lyrical, Metaphysical and Devo- 
tional, though it is at times difficult to be convinced of a line of demarcation between 
the classifications. Among the greater poems George Herbert’s magnificent : 


I struck the board, and cried, No More ; 
I will abroad. 
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rears its superb and restive eloquence. There is much Herrick, overmuch of Julia ; 
the best known of Donne, Vaughan, and Traherne, and a great many poems and verses 
ignored by the average reader. I was disappointed not to find Drummond of Haw- 
thorden’s St. fohn Baptist, and ashamed not to have been acquainted with Magnificence 
Under Ground, by Richard Leigh. It is a jewel from the Metaphysical mines. 
And so, if Seventeenth Century poetry is to come again into its own we can do 
nothing better than to recommend to those who are not already familiar with it, this 
volume with which to make a beginning. 

The most striking characteristic of Mr. de la Mare, after that ghostly quality which 
is peculiar to him, is his utter impersonality. He is a poet living in a trance ; as if 
imprisoned within four walls of crystal he looks out upon a world tinted very slightly 
at times with green, at other times flooded with the rays of a cold and brilliant moon. 

His latest book of poems, The Fleeting, is a surprise. Not that he has discarded his 
“customary cloak of invisibility, or his sorcerer’s wand ; all is there, only that the 
sorcerer has begun, slightly, imperceptibly enough, to be changed into a necromancer. 
Mortality takes hold of him, and Muse-like whispers into his ear strange fancies of 
dissolution. Even the security of the poem Comfort, in itself a microcosm, bears the 
stamp of terrifying loneliness. The quotation here of a single verse in illustration 
would be less than useless, having little significance apart from the rest of the poem. 
But one of the most interesting and the least troubled poems in the book is the last, 
called Dreams. It would have been a change had Mr. de la Mare given it another title, 
for that particular word is such a favourite with him that even to see it is to foretell 
the nature of the lines. In this case, however, anyone presuming to do so would be 
entirely wrong. The poem allows free rein to a gentle speculation, and, had it been 
written two hundred and fifty years earlier, would have been pronounced definitely 
in the metaphysical tradition. For instance : 


Nay, is that Prince of the Dust—a man, 

But a tissue of parts, dissectable ? 

Lancet, balances, callipers—can 

The least of his actions by human skill 

Be measured by so much Sex, Want, Will ?— 
Fables so dull would the sweeter be 

With extract of humour for company ! 


It is sometimes a mistake when a book is heralded by the deafening trumpets of 
advance praise. Conquistador bears upon a scarlet label the opinion of Mr. Ernest 
Hemingway who has pronounced it to be “ the finest narrative poem since The Ring 
and the Book.” This was a sweeping pronouncement, and, I am inclined to think, 
altogether too hasty. Mr. MacLeish in a long narrative poem retells the story of the 
Conquest of Mexico. It is epical in subject, resonant in language and noble in con- 
ception, and yet, it lacks that pentecostal fire which carries the reader out of himself 
and which subsequently sets in play a thousand echoes of recollection. Thus Con- 
quistador entirely failed to move me or to excite either feelings of response or of enthus- 
iasm. Yet few subjects could provide more inspiring ideas. Bernal Diaz del Castillo, 
one of the leaders of that expedition into unknown territory was the author of the 
official history of the Conquest. It is into his mouth that Mr. MacLeish has placed the 
narrative. The form of the poem is, supposedly, terza rima, but in any other language 
than Italian such a method reads in an unsatisfactory manner—it is impossible to 
read aloud—and the whole result is technically awkward. Yet it contains some superb 
lines whose effect is concealed by the monotonous form of the whole. Here is one : 


And they smelled a rose as they came : 
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This is almost like the Psalmist. Yet there is no depth worth mentioning, although 
a first glance might deceive. On the other hand there is much that is effective : 

(So do these men upon whose sky arises 

Signalled by solemn bells the ominous star 

Turn to each other with the same surmise !) 
Which shows that Mr. MacLeish is evidently familiar with Keats, who in four lines 
saw to it that stout Cortes was an easy winner. 


As to Mr. Robert Graves it is hard to know what to think. Still more what to say, — 


except, Here was once a true poet ; what has become of him now ? He has fallen a 
prey to tormented misgiving and dwells on Succubi and Wantons, Ogres and Pygmies. 
He has curious moods and fancies. At times one could think that he was writing with 
Mr. de la Mare’s pen in his hand. Is this Mr. Graves ? 
Nobody anywhere in the garden, nobody, 
Like children creeping up the stairs, nobody. 
and 
The curse of his jealousy, of his grief and fright, 
Of sudden rape and murder screamed in the night. 
Yes, they actually are his lines. There are one or two other good poems in the book, 
but they are spoilt by a tone of irritable discontent. And on the whole, they are un- 
leasant. 
¢ The Silver Scythe has a foreword written by Mr. Gordon Bottomley, but I do not 
see that this attention was necessary. It claims for Mr. Stanley Snaith the legacy 
of the Lakers, whereas the characteristics of that country have not marked themselves 
indelibly on his poetry. He is, all the same, likely to prove an interesting poet; he isa 
good landscape-painter in words, and a neat epigrammatist, while his tendencies are 
virile. His perceptions are evidently keen and while he surveys the borderland of the 
modern world of new poetry, he himself keeps both feet firmly planted in that of 
his predecessors. He sometimes recalls Mr. Edgell Rickword ; here for instance, 
at the end of a poem called Modern Lovers : 
And when you shy from the Embrace 
You do so at your risk. Take care 
Lest the bored gods essay again 
That sleight of laurels in your hair. 
But this is sharper than what Mr. Rickword can do, and displays a more orderly 
consciousness. The Silver Scythe is that rare item in very small books of poems by 
new poets : one that entirely justifies its existence and its publication. 


The last book on the list tell its own story without any comments. There is indeed — 


little to be said. Lawrence, immensely fertile to the end, produced work which evi- 
denced exactly the same lack of sense of proportion as is to be found in his earlier 
verses. It is impossible to consider them as poems. As jottings perhaps ; as single lines 
of ideas, quite probably. They are often very beautiful but then so are the carvings on a 
Totem pole to a certain type of person, yet who would dream of comparing them with 
those of any recognised school ? Lawrence simply wasn’t civilized in our own accepted 
sense. He was primitive, and volcanic and greatly gifted. There are people who 
enjoy meanness in poetry : they think they are reading satire. Then let them read 
almost the whole of this book, for all the familiar gibes are here ; the hits at sex and 
the digs at convention. The muddled psychology and the still more garbled theology. 
But there is one very fine poem, it is really a canticle, entitled Whales Weep Not ! It is 
the best thing in the book. 


YVONNE FFRENCH 
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DON QUIXOTE. Pabst. United Artists. Adelphi. 

FRA DIAVOLO. Roach. Metro-Goldwyn. Empire. 
FORTY-SECOND STREET. Bacon. Warner. Regal. 
CENTRAL AIRPORT. Wellman. First National. New Gallery. 


GABRIEL OVER THE WHITE HOUSE. La Cava. Metro-Goldwyn. Empire. 
WALTZ TIME. Thiele. Gaumont-British. Tivoli. 


WwW: travel a strange country in film, a country where on one side of a rock we 
meet Quixote and Sancho, and on the other come upon Laurel and Hardy. 
Of that strangeness, these films are at least representative ; but it must not be thought 
that they typify the screen’s present output. There are emotional war-pictures, 

bearing little relation to the novels from which they are taken ; there is a strange 
hotch-potch of radio stars doing their act in a way which makes one think they were 
wise in preferring to be heard rather than seen ; there is Novarro trying to recapture 
a glamour he never possessed in A Night In Cairo—there are plenty of films which 
go back almost thirty years ; there is Joan Crawford being an English girl in war- 
time and Constance Bennett being a whitewashed Maugham heroine, and there is 
more than one pretty picture set in a zoo, in which animals get let loose and charge 
about almost convincingly while people either get murdered, or make love in the 
gardens, according to the taste of the producer. In short, there are far too many 
pictures which make one think that the cinemas which advertise, in snowy letters, 
“It’s cooler inside ” on tube-lifts, might soon replace them, in the rush-hours, with 
announcements that “ It’s emptier inside.” 

Two things are happening to talkies. Some are getting shorter, due to cutting, 
which is a bad thing as it makes the continuity raggeder than before. Both Mae West’s 
first starring picture and Possessed were so censored as to suffer severely, and though 
To-Day We Live was longer than need be, the cuts there did much to remove such 
coherency as the behaviour of the characters might originally have possessed. Other 
films, on the other hand are getting longer—To-Day We Live is again a case in point. 
They may be the same length as before, but because that footage is not vitally used, 
they seem longer. As Hollywood still insists on stereotyped characterisation, this 
fault is felt more sharply ; audiences know what the actors will do in any set of cir- 
cumstances ; they also know that certain things will not be allowed to happen to 
certain actors. Accordingly, it takes audiences less time to guess where a film is 
heading each time they see the same set of situations treated in the same way. 
Producers will not realise this, and instead of cutting down the recital of formulae, 
they elaborate it ; audiences get bored, and cinemas become less full. It is also not 
realised that the assault of sound and sight on our minds makes us more easily tired 
than we were in the days of silence, and the more tired we get, the less entertained 
we are. I do not know of any film which I have seen this year which could not 
well have been shorter—I do not mean shortened, since that would merely have made 
it hard to follow. But if directors and, more important, scenarists, had true picture- 
sense, they would be able to develop their story with less incident, less talk, less 
footage and more success. ; 

The most gloriously unsuccessful film of recent times is, of course, Don Quixote. 
It could not be otherwise. Pabst could direct Chaliapin, and he could make a film of 
Cervantes’ romance ; to do both at once, and make a French version simultaneously, 


“dl 
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seems to me well-nigh impossible. Again, Chaliapin could interpret Don Quixote, 
and so could Pabst—but not the two together. Their ideas do not match ; all the 
time in this film you feel that the singer is being kept under and that the director is 
straining to be rid of the load his cast impose on him. ‘That cannot be called happy 
collaboration. For an elderly singer, used to the wide gestures of opera, Chaliapin 
submits to Pabst both graciously and painstakingly, but you feel neither are working 


freely. Then there is Robey, Mr. Robey has his own kind of face and his own kind of 


voice, which are very suitable in the realms to which he has hitherto confined them. 
But in the kind of film Pabst was likely to make, one knew they would be out of place, 
and they are. They are not so out of place as one had thought, but is there any point 
in employing George Robey for a part if it necessitates dimming his personality ? 
Is there also any point in employing a Russian singer, whose speaking-English is not 
always easy, for a film which is not primarily musical ? From these two down to 
almost every member of the English cast, Pabst was unfortunately served. It is 
obvious that an operatic star needs considerable coaching for his screen debut ; had 
Pabst been able to use that time in other ways, the film might have been happier. 
As it is, it is lovely to look at, if obscure to those who know Cervantes mainly by 
hearsay. The story is treated seriously and sadly, which is perhaps another reason for 
its failure. But despite all these reasons, and the fact that the public who go to see 
Chaliapin and Robey wish to see them as Chaliapin and Robey, just as those who go 
to Pabst’s Quixote wish to see plain Pabst, I think the film would have run longer had 
it been presented first at the cinema which exists for this type of film—the Academy, 
and I am glad to learn that is to be shown there soon. 


Laurel and Hardy leap into costume in Fra Diavolo, and are perfectly right in it. 
They do not make it fancy dress. They are of the period, the immortal period where 
Falstaff and Judge Shallow, Sir Toby and Aguecheek belong. There is a scene in this 
film in which Laurel, who has been drinking, begins to laugh. He laughs on and on, 
until Hardy begins to laugh too. We are not told the joke, we do not know what 
started Laurel, and it does not matter. We find that for once we are watching people 
laugh out of high spirits. It is a simple scene, but it is screen comedy at its best, 
and I suddenly realised how amusing, for once, would be the Sir Toby-Aguecheek 
scenes in the hands of Laurel and Hardy. I incline to think that Fra Diavolo is their 
funniest film, certainly it is the funniest film that has been seen since their last, or 
that of the Marx brothers, whichever happens to have been seen most recently. 
Their adventures begin when they are robbed as they plod along on horseback. 
Hardy bewails that they have lost all their savings and must start from the bottom 
again. This seems so sad to Laurel that he cannot quite believe it. He thinks it over 
and finally suggests that, for a change, they should start at the top—then they can get 
to the bottom afterwards. Hardy very rightly can think of no answer to this—there 
is none; it is simply the kind of thinking which would make the world a more 
sensible and happier place. So Laurel and Hardy themselves become bandits. Un- 
fortunately, they hold up Fra Diavolo himself, the terror of the countryside. He 
enlists them in his service, but of course their efforts to help bring about his undoing 
and it is he who is arrested. Their doings are set in a framework of musical comedy, 
in the best Drury Lane manner, but so far from detracting, the singing of Dennis King 
and the ogling of Thelma Todd are the best possible foil, and the film has one of the 
cinema’s rare perfect endings. The two are about to be shot. Laurel asks for a last 
request ; he would like to blow his nose. The officer sees no reason to refuse, and so 
out comes Laurel’s handkerchief. It is red. A bull sees it, charges through, and the 
firing squad are put to flight. Laurel and Hardy ride off on the bull. 
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Musical films are on their way back, and Forty Second Street is the best we are 
likely to have. It is swift, sweeping, sumptuous ; there are good tunes and excellent 
dancing. But it is not the last word in musical backstage films, as has been claimed. 
For one thing, the plot hinges on a novice taking the leading lady’s part at the opening 
night. It seems strange that so lavish a production as we have seen being rehearsed 
should be without an understudy for its leading lady. For another, those rehearsals 
show us very little of the development of the piece. There is still room for a film, if 
there has to be another back-stage film, which will show a production emerging from 
chaos to completion, which will show a dance really being built up, so that each 
time we see chorus-girls prancing, we advance a little more in our knowledge of the 
dance they will finally perform. Central Airport does the amazing feat of making 
Richard Barthelmess and Tom Brown brothers. Apart from that, it is a good film, 
full of action and tersely directed. It contains flying scenes which even in these days of 
using up spare footage from Hell’s Angels are still thrilling ; that is because the 
director is William Wellman, of Wings. The particular aspect of flying shown in 
this film is the life of an air-circus. This is something of our time, and the whole film 
has the spirit which makes air-circuses nowadays, just one among other ways of 
earning a living. The love-story is slight and heroic, but it plays second fiddle to the 
picture of the everyday life of the pilots, even if they do seem to cram rather more 
into their day than is credible. After many and varied crashes and displays, the film 
ends with Barthelmess flying out to rescue his brother, a passenger pilot who has 
_ crashed in a fog into the Caribbean. He takes all aboard, but the load tells on his 

petrol, just when he needs to be able to keep up, as fog makes landing impossible. 
The whole populace of the town, however, turn out in their cars, surround the flying 
field and with their hooters attract his attention so that he can make his happy landing 
with the aid of the headlights. Central Airport is just a commercial film, but it comes 
off where F. POne failed, and it has the breath of the air in it. 

Apart from unfortunate music, suggesting that Gabriel’s trumpet is rusty, Gabriel 
Over The White House, is a good film. The methods by which the president cures 
world-problems do not in themselves convince, but they do not prevent the picture 
itself from convincing, simply because, for a change, it is a film made in film-terms. 
Considering that it is to do entirely with politics, that will be considered a feat by 
many, but there is no reason why politics should be any less filmable than anything 
else. It is the cinema’s peculiar virtue that it can, or I should say, could find its 
material in anything, anywhere, once directors and scenarists have picture-sense. 
When you consider how few have, you must admit the more how powerful a medium 
and entertainment the cinema is that it can survive even as long as it has the methods 
employed on it. Gregory La Cava in this film gives us the story of a president who, 
on his election, is just a small-town party politician. An accident gives him concussion 
and from then on he is a changed man, slaving till he has brought prosperity to his 
country and peace to the world. Then, worn out by his efforts, he has a heart-attack, 
and when he returns to consciousness, returns to his pre-concussion state of mind. 
Realising that all his good work has been due to his trance, and that he will undo it if 
he lives, his mistress lets him die, and we are left to answer the enquiry gently put 
forth by the film—will only a miracle make politicians do good ? 

I mention Waltz Time because it is an attempt on the part of Gaumont-British to 
employ the best foreign technicians and also because it is after Die Fledermaus. But 
it is such a long way after that it has nothing to do with that opera and is just another 
picture of that old Vienna we have long ceased to be amused by. 


ROBERT HERRING 
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OTHER SEAS. By R. GatHorne-Harpy. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

THE PASTURES OF HEAVEN. By Joun Srernsecx. Phililp Allen. 7s. 6d. 

THE YOUNG PEOPLE. By J. D. BeresForp. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

POOR STRAWS. By Naomi Jacos. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

PETER ABELARD. By HELEN WabDELL. Constable. 7s. 6d. 

LORD OF LIFE. By New BELL. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

KNIGHT WITHOUT ARMOUR. By James Hitton. Benn. 7s. 6d. 

THE PLEBEIAN’S PROGRESS. By Frank Titsey. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

THE REST IS SILENCE. By C. D. M. ScuarTEN-ANTINTE. Rich & Cowan. 7s. 6d. 
L’AFFAIRE JONES. By Hitter BernsTEIN. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 


HE most distinguished book to come into my hands this month is undoubtedly 

Mr. Gathorne-Hardy’s Other Seas. It is not entirely a work of fiction ; the 
first story of the volume being the author’s account of his trip to Labrador. But the 
other stories are composed of fiction and fact combined ; so the book comes to me. 
It is a book that will be appreciated by everyone who does not go to fiction solely 
for excitement ; but first and foremost it will be valued by those who appreciate the 
work of a writer. Although the substance of these stories is always good, it is only 
appreciably good because it is well handled. Writing and material are combined 
in the making of the stories : they support and assist one another. Quotation, therefore, 
will be the easiest and the most flattering way of reviewing this delightful book. 

Speaking of the characteristic Labrador beaches, the author writes : 

These stones, called ballycarters by the white settlers, and fishermen, have been dropped 
by stranded bergs, and then ploughed up from the bottom of the sea under compulsion 
of the tides. Everywhere along the coast are to be seen these furrows of the ploughshare of 
winter. 

The last sentence is music. | 
Describing the little English village where he afterwards took a small house, he 
writes : 

There are no town-like rows of houses in it, and between the buildings tall trees are 
growing so that from a distance and from the hills above, a stranger, seeing but a chimney or 


two, and as many branches as make up a little wood, would never guess that the sylvan 
darkness which he gazed at was a village. 


... But in cold, still weather, spires of smoke betrayed the hearths beneath them. 

For the actual stories, they are each perfectly calculated to be as arresting and 
entertaining as a short story should be: not too full, not too hurried and not too 
protracted. 

In the short story vein, though not actually a collection of separate short stories, is 
Pastures of Heaven, by John Steinbeck. Each episode in the book relates the story 
of a different family arriving in the loveliest valley, to settle. The publishers of this 
volume have put themselves to great pains trying to evolve a theory, or moral, from 
the stories therein. And express their anxiety to see if the reviewers will decide. 
whether it is the sinister effects of this deceptive valley upon the souls that enter it that 
makes them so tormented, or if it is merely that in the most pleasant “‘ pastures ” 
man’s troubled spirit is always spoiling the going for him. Personally I see no 
necessity to take either view. This is a sort of Spoon River Anthology, and the fact 
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of the valley having been christened “‘ The Pastures of Heaven ” by the first invader 
who viewed it—a Spanish conquistador who discovers a valley in California, so lovely 
that . . . ‘‘ Holy Mother !” he whispers, ‘“‘ here are the Green Pastures of Heaven to 
which our Lord leadeth us ”—this fact adds, simply, a touch of irony to the morbid 
tale that follows of the lives of the subsequent settlers. This irony is sufficient art ; 
and a very good touch. The stories themselves are boldly told and march with a swing. 
_ Mr. Steinbeck knows how to write about and handle the gloomy substance of his 
thoughts. The publishers, besides what they have already said, claim for him 
_ “ consummate artistry ” and a “ masterly ” skill. Again I see no reason to be led by 

them. “ Artistry ” and “ skill” are here ; but the adjectives are superfluous, as well 
as very hackneyed. It is a strong, holding book and eminently readable ; the writing 
is both effective and fluent. 

Mr. J. D. Beresford writes, as usual, with the very high degree of competence 
and understanding that we expect of him. He has a real knowledge of people, far 
too real for him to play tricks with probabilities. His creations can never fail to be 
interesting because they are always drawn from the deep well of truth. In this book 
he concludes the trilogy that began with The Old People, and continued in The Middle 
Generation. The conclusion seems to me to be the most successful of the three. 
His study of present-day parents and children shows him (yet again) to be a man 
with a completely unprejudiced mind, allied to an acute power of observation and 
infinite human sympathy. On this occasion I should like to subscribe to the publisher’s 
opinion that it is “ the crown of a splendid achievement.” (But if publishers must 
review their own publications one does wish that they would do so in a less worn out 
vocabulary !) 

The next most observant and sympathetic writer writing to-day is probably 
Miss Naomi Jacob. Poor Straws is the most human book. Again I think it outshines 
its predecessors. Though not exactly a part of a saga, it is one piece in a milieu. The 
Miller family, in this book, are second cousins to the Gollantz family in Roots, 
except that the latter were bucolic Yorkshiremen and the former are urban York- 
shiremen. Each book however is a “ portrait gallery ” (see the publisher’s review on 
the paper wrapper) of a group of people, and especially of one family. The Miller’s 
are excellently portrayed ; it is difficult to find one mistake. The only sign of error 
is in the father, Joseph Miller, who is too indeterminate to be a whole man. He makes 
too placatable a parental background for his (to him) astonishingly modern family ; 
and I do submit, with all respect, to Miss Jacob that Joseph does not ‘‘ square.” What 
happened, I ask, when they were children ? Either the father was head of the family 
and had his own way, or he began early to give in. He must have become set upon 
one course or the other, and developed proportionately. As we meet him he is neither 
one or the other. He has opinions, about which he is prepared to go red in the face, 
but he never insists on them ; he is like a man that has been imported into the family, 
as it might be a step-father, who feels violently enough, but is not sure enough of his 
ground to maintain his opinions. As the accepted head of the family he would either 
have become a ruler, by now, or a door-mat. I hope that I have made this one point 
of criticism acceptable to the author, whom I admire immensely, as apart from these 
uneasy questionings, that disturbed me a bit as I read, all the other characters were 
behaving miraculously like life. The progress of the story, too, was so good. Miss 
Jacob is an artist who knows how to make a novel. 

Even George Moore was daring when he attempted to make a novel from the 
old tale of Heloise and Abelard. But he was George Moore ; he had the right to dare 
greatly, and he succeeded. Miss Helen Waddell has undoubtedly the right of pro- 
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found scholarship ; but is that enough ? Such a story written, if I may be permitted 
an impertinence, in the sweetly feminine strain of a woman’s voice, is too dessicated, 
too modernised, too decent, to wash. Miss Waddell has done it proud ; but I cannot 
help saying that it would have been better if she had never done it at all. 

Lord of Life is a mistake in another direction. It is two novels instead of one. The 
first half suggests no indication whatever of the second. It opens with a perfectly 
sound description of a working class family in an industrial northern town ; we get 
interested in them and all their friends, suddenly we leave the whole lot behind 
and are cast up on an island with the only survivors of a cataclysm left in the world. 
Thereafter a perfectly new story developes as to what these survivors are to do to 
insure a posterity : there is only one woman amongst them. Either of these novels 
would have been good alone. Together they are, frankly, tedious. Still some amusing 
thoughts are developed, and the book has many noteworthy points. The writer has a 
virile mind and pen. 

Knight Without Armour puzzled me at first. It was a long time before I was sure 
whether I had to laugh at, or with the hero. This early hesitation sapped the fount 
of my sympathies badly, so that even at the end I was not as touched by his ultimate 
salvation as I should have been. But the end is really good. And throughout, the story 
is as well written and well compiled as a good novel should be ; if it had not been for 
my primary reservation of sympathy I should say it was a first class novel. It is 
certainly most exciting in the adventure line. Compelled by unfortunate circumstances 
to become a British secret Agent in Russia, the hero is caught in the Revolution, 
is sent to Siberia, released, and eventually, after the confusion of 1919, escapes to 
England. Necessarily, in such a story, there are love-affairs that play a part. But 
Mr. Hilton does not trouble over much about his women ; they fit into the scheme of 
the book ; that is their place. He can write with dash and verve, and he never over 
writes or becomes falsely dramatic. He will probably write better books than this one 
as he matures. 

The Plebeian’s Progress is a terrible thing to read. There is an inevitability about 
it that appals. A young man of rather average stature, bodily and spiritually, is crushed 
by the average life (today) for the working artisan. He starts well, in the boom period 
after the War, becomes unemployed in the depression, loses his hope in life and 
murders his wife as a way of escape for them both. That this book may be true, one 
knows ; that it is symbolic rather than typical, one hopes. But it is so straight from the 
shoulder, that it has a great deal of merit, and is, in fact, a book that ought to be read. 
One should be made to visualise these things, from time to time, not merely to lament 
them. 

The Rest is Silence contains a vivid account of a prisoner’s life. In so far as it 
is that, it is interesting, but the streak of high romance that runs through it is definitely 
incredible to any mind outside Hollywood. There it would be quite at home. I 
commend this book to seekers after film scenarios. 

For entertainment, L’ Affaire Jones, which comes to hand as this review goes to 
press, must be mentioned briefly. “ As funny as Zuleika Dobson,” says the paper 
wrapper. Without being too like, it is, quite definitely, an extremely successful and 
amusing satire ; and most engagingly written. The ‘‘ 1” of the book is American, 
about the real author’s nationality I know nothing, but the English is impeccable. 
The story is a Dreyfus affaire in burlesque. The French receive a witty, but not 
malicious, exposure of their excitability and credulity when anything diminishing 
the glory of “‘ La France ” is feared, or anything less than full credit for their share in 


the victory of Verdun is suspected. J. E. S. ARROWSMITH 
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CAPTAIN BOTTELL. By James Haney. Boriswood. 8s. 6d. 

TANDEM. By Vioter Trerusis. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

TOPS AND BOTTOMS. By Noe StreatFiELp. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

AS THE EARTH TURNS. By Grapys Hasty Carroti. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

THE HOLIDAY. By Ricumat Compton. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

SINGING OUT OF TUNE. By Bryan Guinness. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 

MR. JIGGINS OF JIGGINSTOWN. By Curistine Lonerorp. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 


THE STAR-BORN. By Henry WILuiaMson. With wood-engravings by C. F. 
TUNNICLIFFE. Faber & Faber. 15s. 


SOULS OF THE SOULLESS. By Jutes Supervietze. Illustrated by Mary 
ADSHEAD. Methuen. 55s. 


iox many novelists accept things as they are, without false shadings, one way or 
the other, trying to make human behaviour more clear ? Few, I think ; and 
because of Captain Bottell, James Hanley should be granted a place among the few, 
even if that place is very nearly below the salt. It cannot be near the head of the table 
because he fails to justify the omniscience of his characters. It seems that his stoker, 
the motivating character on this last voyage of Captain Bottell’s ship, knows too much. 
If his chief engineer knows and thinks too subtly, that is to be accepted : anyone 
who has been privileged to know many members of this “ race apart ” understands 
that Mr. Hanley may not be straining our credulity too much. But his stoker makes 
us think that Mr. Hanley may, possibly, be a young man with a message, alas. It is a 
very good message, too, in one of the best books I have read for a long time ; a book 
without much of a plot, except that here is a woman passenger on a cargo boat— 
it is Captain Bottell’s last voyage—he goes Bersheck, chiefly through love of the lady— 
the ship meets a storm (described about as well as such a thing has ever been des- 
cribed in English)—and—but let all thoughtful people read the book, even if the 
stoker does seem too symbolical, in a realistic work where one looks for some everyday 
explanation of the man’s abilities, and in this book looks in vain, for in spite of this 
the book is exciting, provocative and in a way magnificent. But it is too bad to finish 
reading it with a sense of having been cheated by not being taken sufficiently into the 
writer’s confidence. Possibly it is Mr. Hanley’s mission to prove that such men as 
his stoker still exist. If so, it is his duty to explain how they happen to be in the stoke- 
holds of cargo boats, a place where even the most credulous could not believe that 
they abound. 

Tandem is strongly contrasted, when considered next to Captain Bottell. Mrs. 
Trefusis has written a most delightful jumble of memories and observations, real 
and imagined people, the whole neatly rounded with a good old-fashioned novel 
plot. There is the Greek wife of a deceased English husband, the two daughters, 
one more appealing than the other, and the impregnable Tashie, who was once 
Miss Macintosh, their governess. Living in many countries, Iréne and Pénélope go 
their several ways when one marries a Frenchman and one an Englishman. There 
are great houses and famous people ; simplicity and shrewd observation, all seasoned 
with wit. It 1s a very good book to get from your library. 
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Noel Streatfield can make you read with interest, even when you know the book 
is pretty bad. In Tops and Bottoms, she has a maiden lady gardener (gardener by 
inclination, not profession) adopt an illegitimate child. It is impossible to believe in 
Miss Felicity’s behaviour when she goes on tour with her dead sister’s children, who 
with their father; are music hall performers ; it is quite possible to recognize her friend 
and gardening. rival, the bitter Agatha; and the writer’s sense of scene and real 
sympathy with people save all of them from being puppets. But it is in her logical 
development of the little Beatrice from conception to the end of the book that Miss 
Streatfield shows her skill which makes the novel readable. 

Gladys Hasty Carroll has treated an old theme with great zest. As the Earth Turns 
is the story of a family on a farm in northern Maine, snowbound in winter, hard- 
working, happy enough all the year round. Some of the sons and daughters go away. 
Others remain. The old father is very fine. So is Jen, the oldest daughter who runs 
the house. It is a very large family and the various people are presented well and 
clearly. In conveying the inherent, deep-rooted love of the soil, and in build- 
ing homely characters, Miss Carroll is very good indeed ; but it must be admitted 
that many other novelists have done almost the same thing and done it equally well. 

The Holiday is a pleasant little book about children, the children, and the whole 
family of a struggling clergyman, during their “ exchange ” holiday. It is refreshing. 
light and sympathetically written. 

It is more difficult to know what to say about Singing out of Tune. The story 
of a very average girl and boy marrying, having a baby, and then being divorced for 
no very spectacular reason, as people are, so often, is disturbing without being moving; 
true, without being impressive. It is as if the novel had been forced out with travail, 
which, unfortunately, the results do not justify. There are few actual faults to criticize, 
unless there be a slight, very slight, tendency to call a spade a spade when its presence 
was obvious and needn’t have been mentioned at all ; and there is a quality of absolute - 
sincerity in the writing of the book which is perplexing—for one must give any book | 
its due when the writer seems to mean every word of it. | 

There is nothing perplexing about Lady Longford’s book. It is just an amusing | 
bit of good family photography. Very short, it will enliven the railway journey, and | 
enable most people to catch a glimpse of some of their most-loathed relatives in the | 
picture. | 

But Mr. Williamson’s The Star-Born, so beautifully printed, and produced, | 
brings me again up against a tall fence which I don’t quite know how to take. With 
a feeling that even the quality of fantasy should not be strained, I resent an owl 
carrying away the child of any woman, even though the child had died, and lived. 
only in her imagination. But some of the passages are haunted with loveliness : | 


“The moon is beautiful and sad, O Water Spirit, even when thy streams break her 
light into silver nightbirds. Her pale fires whiten the corn in the summer night ; but: 
alas, I know her feet as she wanders through the sky are cold and tired. There are no) 
Spirits on the moon, except the old Ice Spirit who has made his last snowflake, pretending | 
it was a flower, and frozen the last water, pretending it was a forest of trees. In mock | 
he does these things, jeering at the unborn trees in the ice! Negation is the end, the end !”’} 


Negation is indeed the end. There is so much poetry in this book that I wonder iff 
it should have been written in prose. Elsewhere in this number of the Mercury | 
Mr. Sidgwick offers a thought to poets, suggesting that anything which could be 
written in prose, should be. I do not believe The Star-Born could be. But, to rememberd 
happier things, during and between summer showers this week-end, I have been re- 
reading The Pathway, now re-issued in a companionable size, greenly and neatl 
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bound, so un-rare that if a few rain drops fall on its pages through the branches 
of the yew tree, one does not mind.* Passage after passage could be quoted to show 
my everlasting gratitude to Mr. Henry Williamson for the dogs alone, to say nothing 
of the many animals and people he has given me in this book. How well The Pathway 
justifies a third or fourth re-reading ! 
Souls of the Soulless is a little book of stories from the Bible, re-told with gentle 
humour ; whimsical and light, but not irreverant. 
Along the road to Bethlehem Joseph led the ass which carried the Virgin. If she were 
but a light burden, it was because all her being was exalted by the Promise within her. 
The ox followed alone. 
And it is through the eyes of the ass and the ox that we follow the story, see again 
the well-known event. The ox is humbly cognizant of the important scene : 
Scarcely did he dare breathe—the very air was so sacred and all-knowing that he was in 
terror of swallowing an angel. 
This ox is very endearing and must take his place in the hearts of those who like 


animals in books, and books of very delicate charm. Souls of the Soulless is not the 
book for every one, but is a find for a few. 


HELEN MORAN 


aaa nan 


*The Pathway. By Henry Williamson. The Faber Library, No. 16. Faber & Faber. 3s. 6d. 
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THE BRIDGE OF DREAMS. By Lapy Murasaki. George Allen & Unwin. 
1os. 6d. 


THE ART OF FLOWER ARRANGEMENT IN JAPAN. By A. L. SADLER. 
Country Life Ltd. 12s. 6d. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF HAIKU ANCIENT AND MODERN. Translated and 
Annotated by Astaro Mryamort. Maruzen Company Ltd. Tokyo. 2os. 


i ase Bridge of Dreams is the second volume of The Lady of the Boat and the final 
part of The Tale of Genji. Readers who are familiar with the earlier instalments 
of Mr. Arthur Waley’s translation of this classic of Japanese fiction will need no 
further invitation to obtain the concluding volume. Lady Murasaki was a born story 
teller and her talents have roused English critics of Mr, Waley’s version to strange 
comparisons. They have likened her work to that of Proust, Jane Austen, Boccaccio, 
Shakespeare and Sir John Malory in turn, and Mr. Waley calls attention to a similarity 
which Lady Murasaki shares with Proust, but it is a small one. This is the device of 
mentioning certain characters in the story before they actually appear, ‘‘ of making 
them as it were loom in the distance,”’ and Proust was not an innovator in doing this. 

It seems to me that Lady Murasaki’s most considerable achievement lies in the 
exquisite accuracy of her observation and in the art with which she recorded her im- 
pressions and set them down in a form that is so admirably suited to embody them, 
and it is worth noting here that Mr. Waley considers that The Bridge of Dreams 
contains some of the most stirring and successful work that she ever accomplished. 
The first three volumes are held together by the personality of Genji. The fourth and 
fifth are episodic and the continuity suffers from the inclusion of incidents which do 
not contribute to the progress of the tale, but in The Bridge of Dreams the number 
of characters is small, and the main theme is allowed to dominate the book. In fact, 
readers who acquaint themselves with the summary of The Lady of the Boat which 
appears at the beginning of The Bridge of Dreams will be able to enjoy the last book 
with full comprehension and enjoyment. 

Kaoru, a young nobleman, is in love with Agemaki, the daughter of Prince Hachi. 
She tried to persuade him to marry her sister Kozeri, but Kaoru forestalled her by 
arranging a match between Kozeri and his extremely fickle friend Prince Niou. 
Agemaki, who is extremely sensitive, feels that her sister will never be happy with 
such an erratic husband and worries so greatly about Kozeri’s troubles that she dies. 
Kaoru, who is himself one of the weathercocks of love, conveniently discovers that he 
is himself in love with Kozeri and embarrasses her exceedingly with his protestations 
of affection. He has noticed, at last, that she resembles her sister. 

Kozeri happily recollects an illegitimate daughter of her father, by name Ukifune, 
whose resemblance to Agemaki is even closer than her own, and in a short time- 
Ukifune is given a suite of rooms in Prince Niou’s palace. It was not to be expected 
that an experienced amorist like Niou would allow his wife’s beautiful young half- 
sister to remain in peace, and it was not long before the women of the household were 
scandalised by a visit paid to Ukifune by the Prince. He stayed talking to her for some 
time to the consternation of Ukifune’s old nurse : 


The great lamp, though not yet lighted, had already been put on its stand. ‘‘ He’ll 
have to be going along there in a minute,” everyone said. The palace was being shut up 
for the night. Everywhere except in Kozeri’s apartments the shutters were being fastened. 
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The noise came nearer and nearer ; finally Ukon, the daughter of Kozeri’s maid Tayu, 
ran bustling in to deal with the shutters on the western side. At last even Niou became 
somewhat uneasy, and the nurse entirely lost her head. ‘“‘ Mind where you step!” she 
blurted out. ‘‘ Things aren’t what they might be in here. That’s to say—I know as well 
as anybody that it ought never to have happened. But I ask you, what was I to do?” 
For the moment Ukon was completely mystified ; but presently, groping her way through 
the darkness, she became aware that stretched at Ukifune’s side was the coatless figure of 
a young man. It was not difficult to guess who the visitor was, and at the same time 
highly improbable that he was there by invitation. ‘“ No, I don’t like this at all,” she said 
shaking her head. “ But the less I say about it now, the better. I am going back to Madam, 
and of course I shall have to tell her about it.”” She marched off with her head in the air. 
Her threat produced a look of consternation on the face of the old nurse and some other 
servants who heard it, but had no such effect on Niou. Who, he kept on asking himself, 
could this beautiful and distinguished creature be ? 


When Kaoru heard of Niou’s interest in Ukifune he was determined that history 
should not repeat itself and he accordingly arranged for her removal to a remote 
house in the country. This opposition only increased Niou’s desire to see Ukifune 
again and he followed her to her new home and made love to her with a passionate 
intensity that contrasts oddly with Kaoru’s decorous address. Ukifune is made 
thoroughly miserable by the rivalry of the two men and tries to drown herself, but she 
is rescued and carried away by some nuns and so disappears from the book, which, 
in the translator’s apt words “‘ fades out like a Chinese landscape-roll. The Bridge 
of Dreams leads nowhere—breaks off like the tattered edge of a cloud.” It need hardly 
be stated that the Bridge of Dreams is intended to represent Life itself. 

The dying fall at the close of the book makes a strange ending, but it is in accord- 
ance with Kaoru’s self-distrust and his dread of being rebuffed that he makes no 
further attempts to trace Ukifune. He has come to the conclusion that some new 
lover is hiding her away. He fears another failure and lets the matter drop. ‘‘ He did 
not know what to think. The story that she had become a nun and shut herself off 
entirely from the world, he was not so simple as to believe. If she was indeed living 
at Ono, no doubt some lover had secretly installed her there and was looking her up 
from time to time, just as he himself, all too infrequently, had visited her at Uji.” 
And this exceedingly modern and indecisive ending concludes the great Tale of Genji 
which was read aloud to the Emperor of Japan in the year 1008 A.D. 

The Japanese love of pomp and ceremonial has always been tempered by the 
national appreciation of the virtue of simplicity in ornament, and one phase of this 
appreciation is most pleasantly expressed in Professor Sadler’s fascinating book The 
Art of Flower Arrangement in Fapan. 

As visitors to The Green Bay Tree will remember, Mr. Dulcimer was an artist in 
the arrangement of flowers, but I do not think that even an aesthete as indefatigable 
as he was would contemplate with patience the mysteries of Rikkwa, a Japanese 
system of flower arrangement which is so elaborate that the simplest variety of it 
cannot be finished in three or four hours, “‘ which puts it beyond the reach of any but 
professionals or amateurs with a lot of time at their disposal.” : 

Professor Sadler writes in a most engaging style that makes his book interesting to 
the reader with only a casual interest either in flowers or their arrangement, because 
he is actually revealing an important Japanese characteristic, the devotion to form. 

The Art of Flower Arrangement in Japan is fully illustrated with numerous plates 
of the arrangements of flowers and plants, and I was especially pleased to see the 
importance of my despised old enemy, the aspidistra. Standing in a basket, with its 
leaves prinked and teased into a perkily aspiring shape, the exhibit attracts attention 
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catalogued as “‘ Fifteen leaf arrangement of Aspidistra in basket vase.” The Golden 
Rule of Japanese flower arrangement was laid down by Oda Yurakusai, who said : 
‘* Never decide on the flower vessel till you have seen the flowers,” and the Japanese 
do not look upon their flower vases as ornaments, neither do they believe in massed 
floral effects : 


It will be seen that the Japanese method makes no attempt to reproduce the effect of a 
flower-bed in the room. That is because they have never cultivated flower-beds in the 
garden except in a special place where they do not form part of the decorative effect. 
But gardening in the West has been more ruled by motives of acquisitiveness and con- 
trolled by horticulturists and nurserymen and florists, and the result of this is to be seen 
in the floral decorations. Moreover it is not necessary to smother a room in flowers and 
greenery in that country in order to suggest rural charms, for the house is so constructed 
that the side of the reception-room can be opened completely to bring the garden into the 
house. Modern architecture in Europe is now alive to this advantage, and by girder con- 
struction able to imitate it. 


The art of flower arrangement is taught in Japan as a branch of Art, and Professor 
Sadler’s book has a formal charm in the writing that is well fitted to the subject. 

In a book of eight hundred and forty pages. Professor Asataro Miyamori has pub- 
lished his Anthology of Haiku Ancient and Modern with translations and notes ; 
the conclusion of a tremendous task, which has been accomplished with a very fair — 
measure of success. 

The haiku is the shortest of Japanese poems, consisting of three lines of five, 
seven and five syllables respectively. “‘ It is,” say Professor Miyamori, ‘‘ a peculiar 
form of wit, concentrated to the last degree, too short and rather too stiff to sing.” 
Obviously this restricted verse form must be extraordinarily difficult to translate, 
and some of the masterpieces of Basho, who has been dreadfully called the 
“* Japanese Shakespeare,” are not impressive in their English dress. In its original 
form The Autumn Tempest is noted for its graphic description of the power of an 
autumn storm. This is the translation : 


How the autumn storm roars, 
Blowing along even wild boars ! 


“A Crow On a Bare Branch ” is as typical of Japanese economy as is the national 
method in flower arrangement : 


A crow is perched on a bare branch ; 
It is an autumn eve. 


This book is delightfully illustrated by Mr. Hyakusui Hirafuku. 
ERIC GILLETT 
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ARISTOPHANES. By Giipert Murray. Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. 


OF THE TRIBE OF HOMER : An Enquiry into the Theory and Practice of English 
Narrative Verse since 1833. By WILLEM VaN Doorn. Amsterdam. N.V. De 
Arbeiderspers. 


pe EPISTOLARY NOVEL. By Goprrey Frank Sincer. Philadelphia. Milford. 
16s. 6d. 


JOHNSONIAN GLEANINGS. Part VI. By Atzyn LyeLt Reape. Privately 
Printed. Percy Lund, Humphries & Co. 25s. 


ROMANTIC AND UNROMANTIC POETRY : Arthur Skemp Memorial Lecture. 
By Humpert Wo re. Arrowsmith. 1s. 6d. 


LAWRENCE & APOCALYPSE. By HELEN Corke. Heinemann. ss. 


MIRRORS OF MODERNITY. By G. W. Tuomson. Draughtsman Publishing Co. 
35. 6d. 


HEN a Speaker of the House of Commons retires, he is traditionally entitled 
to a signal Mark of His Majesty’s favour: which means, in that place, a 
peerage and a grant of £30,000. A Regius Professor of Greek at Oxford cannot dis- 
pense such nugae : but nobility of soul has its own Treasure, and for that which it 
can draw the reader of Gilbert Murray’s Aristophanes has only to read his dedication. 
It crowns a great friendship. The rhythm itself is royal. Hitherto, Prof. Murray has 
been chiefly known, outside scholarship, for his metrical transposition of Euripides 
into English rhymed, and lyrical, verse. Now he has turned, from the apparent 
modernity of Euripides, a queer sort of semi-sceptical and unGreek feminist, to 
Aristophanes, the laughter-maker, the Dionysus of parted lips, whose most Bacchana- 
lian play, when performed at all in modern Athens, is still one (I believe) to which 
no woman is admitted. Clearly, then, the Greek dramatist with the most feminist and 
democratic sympathies for modern equalisers, no longer suffices Prof. Murray in his 
generous regard for that which his English-reading public most needs from him. 
Often “‘ longing for the return of one of the great laughing philosophers,” he tells us, 
“‘ for many years I have wished quite particularly for Aristophanes.’’ Coming from 
Prof. Murray, this is worth pondering, for Aristophanes was a man of traditional 
sympathies, and among those at whom he laughed was Euripides himself. Being 
a great poet, Aristophanes made a hay-picnic of all the political parties, including, 
of course, the reactionaries, the vulgar possessives ; but his originality, nonetheless, 
lay in reverence for Original things. The League of Nations apparently has led 
Prof. Murray afresh to Aristophanes, for the latter’s “ great subjects,” emphasised 
in this fine essay, are Peace, Poetry, and a philosophic criticism of life. These, of 
course, are persuasively unfolded, but, since the asides of scholarship (like the appra- 
ently casual arrivals in the parable of the penny) are sometimes more prizeworthy 
than its solid work, perhaps, in the end, the defence of the ritual of fecundity in the 
comedies, particularly in the exuberance of carnality that makes the “ Lysistrata | 
almost untranslatable nowadays, is the core that will fructify, that will last. This 
summer will not easily give a classical book better worth wide reading, and reading 
again. 
Bsaaeyes the melody of storytelling, the tune indeed of the factual component 
of epic poetry, is the subject of Mr. Van Doorn. From the theory of John Stuart Mill 
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to the practice of Mr. John Masefield, the inquiry sweeps leisurely across the firma- 
ment of a century, as on wide wings. Mr. Van Doorn writes extremely well, is schol- 
arly, thinks for himself, calls taste “little else than the interaction of a man’s character 
and surroundings,” argues that lyric verse, like drops of water freezing ina moulding, 
disintegrated narrative poetry ; that the individualism of Mill provided a theoretical 
black-frost for the process ; that the excess of individualism is now producing a 
reaction, perhaps on the brink of similar extremes ; that this reaction was oa heralded 
and exemplified by an ex-sailor,” tied to no theory, but ‘‘ with a heart full of music 
and a head full of yarns ” : did ever Laureate receive a prettier presentation-portrait ? 
The narrative poem, we are told, is coming back with, if the threatening crash be 
stayed in time, other good and classical things. Demurs I could make; but good work 
(with an inchmeal of space) is better served by proclamation. 

Mr. G. K. Chesterton seems to be the destined reader of Mr. Singer’s researches 
into many forgotten, but “ sensible, pleasant, and workmanlike ” epistolary novels ; 
for, in one of those shimmering asides that provoke us to gravity, G. K.C. has praised 
this unfashionable form. The allusion would be as hard to trace as the whereabouts © 
of yesterday’s lightning ; but here is an honest guide to hundreds of novels here, in 
France, Italy, and America. Though a work of reference, and well-indexed, the essay 
is readable, and is more encyclopaedic than was the delightful discussion prefixed by 
Mr. Brian W. Downs to his edition of Richardson’s Familiar Letters in 1928. For 
criticism, perhaps Mr. Downs: for detail, and bibliography, Mr. Singer. 

Part VI of Mr. Reade’s almost alarming “‘ gleanings ” from the nether fields of 
Dr. Johnson’s and his circle’s activities carries the story from 1735-40, when he was 
trying in vain to become a self-supporting schoolmaster, was finally driven to London, 
was finding some foothold in the magazines, became a familiar of Grub Street, with 
portraits (including Molly Aston’s), and with very much more. Subscribers only need 
to hear of its appearance. Mr. Reade must be sated with praise. The mercurial 
Mercury disdains to repeat itself. 

The shortest on this list, Mr. Humbert Wolfe’s lecture deserves the longest 
analysis, for it is a ravelled sleave : in it (to mimic, at a distance, his own deplorable 
cleverness of phrase) real and artificial silk are entangled provokingly. In a little 
room I must be dogmatic ; he can call me out if he likes, in an unlimited letter to the 
Editor. The lecture improves as his cleverness diminishes, and the end (a poem of his 
own) is, but for one flaw, beautiful. The state of poetry, Mr. Wolfe observes, reveals 
“romantic poetry and the defence of romantic poetry ” to be ‘‘ the Opposition.” 
Messrs. Eliot, Graves, Auden are “‘ in power,” with “‘ Herbert Read, Mr. Richards of 
Cambridge, and Mrs. Virginia Woolf” for the cavalry of criticism in support, 
Irving Babbitt invisibly directing them. In the past half-century, a “‘ violent and 
sudden transformation ” of poetry has occurred. The change, baldly, consists in a 
growing disbelief in the power of man to control and to shape external things, 
“‘ objects,” the not-self : well chosen quotations : not the War, but we are responsible. 
To-day, poetry is abject before the object : poetry has fled afeard of the airplane, the 
pneumatic drill, (though, to Coleridge, the then noisy, new paddle-steamers were : 

those trim skiffs, unknown of yore, 
on winding lakes and rivers wide 
that ask no aid of sail or oar, 

that fear no spite of wind or tide). 


To resume, Now, the new machines are to dictate the metre and the diction (when 
either, indeed, escapes with its life). The modernists’s aim is “ to write a different thing 
and call it poetry ” : Mr. Wolfe is sensibly detached in this graph, or chart. By testing 
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theory through practice, he shows that some of the versifiers have got their labels 
wrong. If the Eliot group be right, ‘“‘ then unromantic poetry means that poetry as we 
knew it from Shakespeare to Tennyson is dead . . . that some entirely new mode of 
expression has developed,”” Well ? Babbitt is quoted : to be criticised for identifying 
romantic poetry with ‘‘ imaginative illusion ” ; but Babbitt’s words are a trifle ambi- 
guous, and has not Mr. Wolfe overlooked the professor’s crucial adjective : 
“modern ” ? If so, then the next ensuing pages miss the mark from this inadvertent 
(he plays no tricks with his cards) oversight. Kant is then invoked ; but why call in 
the jargon of a German philosopher when we have a poet of our own, one Patmore, 
who said the equivalent, and in a prose of exquisite lucidity ? Mr. Wolfe concludes : 
“This obedience to the object is, however, only one side of the doctrine. The other 
and equally important is the submission to the sub-conscious ”’ ; for the old ‘“ need 
for selection ” has gone, and on the reader is laid the “ responsibility ” to “ give 
sense to thought and thought to sense.” Mr. Eliot is, further, questioned on his own 
definition of “ originality,” and is declared, despite his theory, to have written some, 
or more than some, ‘‘ romantic verse.”’ 

Having followed our good guide so long, may we tug at his coat for a moment ? 
The chart is clear and helpful ; but the writing is marred by some journalistic capers 
that the final poem makes us feel pink to recall. Why, then, an underlying demur that, 
on re-reading the lecture, mounts enormously ? The demur arises from some asides : 
asides that open abysses, that suggest Mr. Wolfe seeing the truth through defective, 
myopic eyes : e.g. in a passage where God is mentioned (p. 28) : ‘‘ There is no absolute 
object in the world”; in the very poem at the end: “If there were God (as God 
may be)” ! Mr. Wolfe, Mr. Wolfe, you know that He is or He is not, and that a 
poet (of all people) must, unlike a tired journalist, have a mind to make up on the 
great question. Again, in a parenthesis, “‘ all truth is relative ”’ : a huge mis-statement 
of Einstein. Again, “‘ reason—another name, it may be argued, for prose ” :—as if 
reason, always provided that it is used upon Reality and not used, autoerotically, 
upon itself, were not the (even Kantian) “ sovereign ”’ in the embrace between it 
and the muse, its consort, that gives birth to a poem, too. I could go on, but to multiply 
differences would be to carp, not to criticise, since criticism without charity is corrupt. 
Only—a “‘ man’s” last word !—ought A. E. Housman to be included among the 
Romantics, without a single qualification ? Does not his Lucretian philosophy sunder 
him from them, as Paganism was sundered from Christianity ? In sum, Mr. Wolfe, 
the poet, can be good ; Mr. Wolfe, the literary critic, is helpful; Mr. Wolfe, the 
philosopher, is myopic, because, on the great question of that which is Reality, 
Mr. Wolfe, the far too clever journalist, fancies that he need not make up his—mind. 

Miss Corke’s commentary on Lawrence’s Apocalypse is much better worth reading 
than the book it is ‘‘ about.’’ Mr. Thomson, on the disruption of Europe, sees the 
cardinal fact ; and, that seen, is more than half the battle. He does not, however, 
seem to see that the evils of Industrialism are not machinery, but the destruction of 
private property ; usury ; and the abandonment of the ‘just price.’ 


OSBERT BURDETT 
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fe Pre Arnold Bennett Diary is finished at last, and I fancy that a good many of 
his contemporaries will heave sighs of relief. He was a man of many dislikes— 
and many likes too, including almost everyone whom he really got to know—and he 
had neither the natural kindliness nor the sense of proportion to keep such things 
out of his diary. It is a diary of little things. And more and more as one reads it, the 
impression grows that Bennett’s life, after he had achieved success, was mainly 
concerned with little things. He lunches with this man, he dines with that—a curiously 
varied circle. He is willing to talk to anyone who has stood for a moment in the 
limelight, and to take him quite seriously too—he who once declared sweepingly 
that he could never regard people who believed in revealed religions as his intellectual 
equals ! Yet his choice is still fastidious. Only the standard has changed. What he 
admires now is success—it seems impossible for the most friendly critic not to take 
that point. And the result is a bare, inhuman quality, an impression of mere, unfeeling 
tittle-tattle, which must for ever prevent this diary from taking any place in literature 
commensurate with its author’s position. It is not Mr. Newman Flower’s fault— 
he has clearly used the pruning knife with courage and tact—it is something in 
Arnold Bennett’s character. Although familiar names crop up on every page, and 
mostly of people still alive, I found this last volume of the diary almost unreadable. 
It is like a monotonous, arid desert, full of the dry bones of dead talk on dead 
topics, with only an occasional oasis here and there, when Bennett decides to be 
kind to some young novelist whose work he genuinely admires. 

I wonder what Bennett would have thought of The Book of Talbot. It has many of 
the faults which he most disliked—an extravagantly exuberant style, a tone of fanatical 
hero-worship towards the subject of the book (who was the author’s husband), and an 
appearance of artificiality which persists during all the early part of the book and only 
fades as one gradually realises that every word is perfectly sincere and natural, 
that Mrs. Clifton can only talk in this high key, and that she has really succeeded 
in painting, in these flaming colours, an unforgettable portrait of the man she loved 
and admired. She demands respect by her sincerity. And though Bennett disliked 
exuberance, he admired sincerity above every other quality. I think he would have 
hailed this excitable not to say melodramatic account of the career of a little-known 
adventurer and explorer as one of the best biographies of recent years. He would have 
been right. I am not going to attempt to quote from the book. It must be read to be 
appreciated. I will only say that it is something quite out of the ordinary. 

The six stalwart. sons of George III, who (excluding the Prince of Wales) were 
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known to their contemporaries as the “ Royal Dukes,” will probably not be rehabili- 
tated in the public esteem by Mr. Fulford’s entertaining little book, though it light- 
heartedly undertakes to defend them. But at any rate they cease to be mere bores. 
They had humour—most of it unconscious—and if their figures were much alike 
their characters were sufficiently different to justify a series of six separate studies, 
written in a flippant, conversational style, yet obviously based on careful reading. 
Whether these ponderous personages were really “‘ far above the average ” of intelli- 
gence, whether the Duke of York was really a competent soldier who was given an 
impossible task in the Low Countries, whether the Duke of Sussex was a sincere 
Whig—indeed “ the finest product of the Whig tradition ”—or an ungrateful son 
who was merely trying to annoy his father, whether the bully, Kent, was really 
“intelligent,” or whether his equally aggressive brother, the Duke of Cumberland, 
though admittedly the most forceful of the family, deserved such an adjective as 
“* brilliant ’”’—all these are matters of opinion. But they do come to life in these pages, 
quite decisively and convincingly, and they do appear to have deserved something 
better at the hands of biographers than the few contemptuous references in the 
Victorian history books. However small their intellectual and diplomatic gifts, 
however blatant their moral weaknesses, they did manage to cut a figure in the 
world. The Duke of Wellington described them as ‘‘ the damnedest millstones that 
were ever hanged round the neck of any Government.” It required something more 
than mere avoirdu.pois to be a millstone round Wellington’s neck. Not one of the 
Royal Dukes evez said a memorable thing, not one could make a tolerably good speech, 
or lead an army or fleet with real distinction ; but they were not mere ciphers—that 
much is clear. They were, in fact, rather above the average. But when you have said 
that you have said all. Mr. Fulford says it very wittily and pleasantly. 

Dr. Reuier has translated into English (though, I think, in abbreviated form) 
Professor P. Blok’s learned life of the Dutch naval hero, De Ruyter, whose long 
series of defensive actions against the numerically superior Anglo-French fleets, 
under such competent commanders as Prince Rupert and the Duke of York, almost 
entitle him to be ranked with the great Duke of Wellington himself as an exponent 
of the art of defence. 


De Ruyter is not an easy subject for the biographer. His private life was irreproach- 
ably correct, his public actions animated by a kind of stolid patriotism which seemed 
to owe more to a lack of imagination than to any inspired loyalty to the House of 
Orange. His lieutenant, Van Tromp, was a more interesting character, though a much 
smaller man. Professor Blok does rather less than justice to the English admirals 
and to the patriotism of the English people in general. The Dutch Wars were as popu- 
lar as-most wars of the period ; and it is not quite fair to describe Rupert as a “ not 
very skilful ” admiral, without pointing out that the prince was continually “ let down” 
by his French allies. Ship for ship, and man for man, the English were, in 
every way, the equal of the Hollanders ; what they lost in gunnery they scored in 
seamanship ; and they would probably have done better without the half-hearted 
assistance of the French. But De Ruyter’s tip-and-run tactics, his fierce sallies from 
the mouth of the Texel when his enemies were least expecting it, his bold excursions 
into the Thames itself, fully justify the space he fills in modern history books. It was 
not the method of Nelson, nor of Beatty, for it never achieved a decisive result ; 
it was the method of Von Scheer at Jutland, and, in the circumstances, it was equally 
justified. Indeed it was a model of its kind. Professor Blok’s sober narrative has 
evidently been faithfully translated and most of his excellent maps and other illustra- 
tions are reproduced here. 
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A modern collection of sea memories which has about it a distinction not always 
found in books of this kind is Captain Felix Riesenberg’s Log of the Sea. Here is one 
of those rare sailors who can express himself easily and naturally in words. His log 
would be more correctly described as a notebook, for some of the entries are long, 
some quite short, some of them personal experiences, and some old sea yarns re-told. 
They are the fruits of a long career at sea, both in sail and steam, and of an acutely 
observant mind. The loss of the Vestris and the mutiny on the Leicester, adventures 
in the southern seas and a visit to Rum Row, all figure in these pages, described with 
a notable economy of words—a plain yet effective style—and strictly from the point 
of view of the practical seaman. Captain Alexander Bone contributes an enthusiastic 
introduction, which yet does not overpraise the book. 

Two brilliant women have made contributions to this season’s list of books, which 
compel attention in their different ways. Miss Evelyn Sharp looks back over a career 
in which there has been much fighting and loss of temper for one great “ cause ” 
or another, with a genial, tolerant smile. She can remember the days of the Yellow 
Book and the angry screams of the Victorian Mrs. Grundy ; and herself joined in the 
still shriller chorus—even now a nightmare memory—of the Suffragettes. Both these 
causes have now been won, with results that lie before us. The relief work in Russia, 
Germany and Ireland, during times of revolution and famine, was perhaps a more 
solid achievement, since its tragedies were more real—involuntary starvation as 
opposed to the self-inflicted hunger-strike, downright cruelty as opposed to the 
mere clumsiness of English prison regulations. Among her reminiscences are interest- 
ing glimpses of Thomas Hardy explaining how as a boy he used to peer through the 
window of the cottage occupied by the public executioner to see the great man go to 
bed ; of Mary Kingsley, the explorer, describing her first encounter with a chimpan- 
zee ; and of John Lane, the publisher (his firm are still Miss Sharp’s publishers), 
who “‘had an eye for a page and a sense of the feel of a book ” though he sometimes 
offended the puritanical taste of those days. A disarming and delightful book. 

Miss Edith Sitwell has made a collection of English eccentrics—or “‘ characters ”’ 
as the country people say. There are some surprising omissions. For instance I 
should have expected to find Coryat, the author of the Oddities, at the head of the 
list. But the book is undeniably entertaining and written with Miss Sitwell’s usual 
sprightly wit. As a nation, and in spite of our apparent solemnity—or perhaps because 
of it—we are unusually rich in eccentrics. And farcical comedy is always seen at its 
best on the English stage. 


CLENNELL WILKINSON 
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THE REVOLT OF THE NETHERLANDS. By P. Gey. Williams and Norgate. 
12s. 6d. 


RICHARD COEUR DE LION. By CLennett Wiixinson. Peter Davies. 5s. od. 


Ik The Revolt of the Netherlands Dr. Geyl provides English readers for the first 
time with a full though concise account of this complicated episode which in- 
corporates the results of modern research and corrects the dramatic but misleading 
version of Motley. He shows clearly that the contrast between a Northern group of 
provinces devoted to Calvinism and independence and a southern group devoted 
to Catholicism and Spain was not a cause but a consequence of political separation, 
and that this separation was really due in the main to military and naval causes. 
The whole of the Teutonic-speaking Netherlands, including Flanders and Brabant 
as well as Holland and Zealand, had become in the later Middle Ages the seat of a 
common culture. A linguistic frontier separated this area on the south from the 
regions of Walloon speech, while on the east and north-east there was no natural 
or inevitable boundary at all, and the frontier established for the Burgundian Circle 
in this quarter by Charles V (1548) received the stamp of finality only from the 
working of historical causes. The later line of separation between the independent 
and the Hapsburg Netherlands, between Holland (as we inaccurately call the present 
Kingdom of the Netherlands) and Belgium, was in no way foreshadowed. 

But among the features of this Netherlandish culture there may be found in the 
sixteenth century a general dislike of persecution in the religious sphere and of 
despotism in the political sphere. Calvinism first obtained a real foothold, naturally 
enough, in the South, entering from France; the Iconoclastic fury broke out first 
on the linguistic frontier. Alva’s policy of religious persecution and political centralisa- 
tion called into existence a swarm of exiles who identified Catholicism and Spanish 
rule with persecution and despotism, and were driven to become a naval power in 
order to live by piracy at the expense of Spaniards or anybody else : the Sea Beggars, 
organised and led by country gentry, like the Channel pirates from the English West 
Country about the same time. And the Tenth Penny, the attempt to impose a Spanish 
fiscal insanity upon the delicate Netherlandish commercial structure, gave this 
fanatical minority the chance to return from exile presenting themselves as the 
patriotic party. Holland and Zealand, the maritime provinces, easiest and most 
profitable for them alike to seize and to hold, naturally became their headquarters ; 
the Catholic majority of the inhabitants disliked the Tenth Penny almost as much as 
Calvinism and were more terrified of the Beggars than of Spain. As late as 1587 the 
Calvinists in Holland were estimated at no more than one-tenth of the population. 
But the energy born of fanaticism in the few, the doubts and distractions of the many, 
and the state of danger and disturbance in which resolute leadership was readily 
accepted, enabled the Calvinists to establish their domination in Holland somewhat 
like the Fascists in Italy or the Nazis in Germany to-day, and ultimately to turn their 
minority into a majority. The great mutiny of Spanish troops in 1576 freed Holland 
and Zealand from immediate danger, and the savage excesses of the mutinous soldiery 
facilitated the union of all the Netherlands in the Pacification of Ghent. But then 
fanatical Calvinist minorities, inspired by the example of Holland and Zealand, 
seized control of Ghent and Flanders also, a temporary triumph which only identified 
the cause of Catholicism more closely with that of Spain throughout the South 
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generally and so hastened the return of all that region to the Spanish allegiance. 
William of Orange, an aristocrat who disliked intolerance whether Calvinist or Catholic 
and wished above all things to preserve the unity of the Netherlands, was unable to 
control the course of events amid these confusions and sharpening conflicts. Meanwhile 
in Holland and Zealand the Calvinists held a position protected by the sea and the 
rivers which was. not only easy to defend but could be used, and indeed must be used, 
for the extension of their rule over Gelderland, through which alone Spain could now 
attack them with any hope of success, and the other north-eastern provinces. No 
part of the Netherlands was more devoted to Catholicism than these same north- 
eastern provinces. After joining with Holland and Zealand in the Union of Utrecht 
they were mostly recovered by Parma during the period 1579-1589 ; their reconquest 
by Maurice of Nassau, leading to their final incorporation in an independent and 
Protestant state, was brought about by geographical, military and political causes. 
Holland and Zealand were helped by the influx of Flemish refugees. the decline of 
Flemish trade and the folly of Philip II, who wasted his resources in war against 
England and also compelled Parma to divide his forces in order to intervene in the 
civil war in France. 

Dr. Geyl regards the separation as a disaster, and an unnecessary disaster, for 
Holland and Belgium alike. Lucidly written but very closely packed and ranging 
over all aspects of the subject, his book requires and will repay close attention 
from every student of modern history. It bears on every page the impress of a scholarly 
and philosophical mind, and is quite remote from the cruder forms of historical 
nationalism ; yet occasionally I suspect he is inclined to divide the historical factors 
which shape national development too simply into positive and natural factors which 
promote it and negative unnatural factors which hamper or disturb it. He recognises 
clearly, in many cases, the involuntary contributions made by alien and unsympathe- 
tic agencies to Netherlandish nationality. But when for example, agreeing here I 
believe with practically all other historians, he speaks of “‘ that unnatural connection 
of the Netherlands with Spain which was to lead to such disastrous results,” I would 
suggest a doubt whether this connection between wool-grower and woollen manu- 
facturer was really so unnatural after all, and call to mind the words of a well-known 
English political poem about 1436 : 

Ffor Spayne and Fflaundres is as yche othere brothere, 
And nethere may well lyve wythowght othere. 


Mr. Clennell Wilkinson, setting out to tell the story of Richard Coeur-de-Lion’s 
life within the space of about 33,000 words, has happily achieved a difficult task in 
which any pretension to original research would have been out of place. A natural 
vivacity of mind and style, a quick discriminating eye for whatever is pictorially or 
dramatically valuable, a keen sympathy with all human adventure and a particular 
interest in naval and military matters, help him to achieve a maximum of narrative 
and descriptive effect with a minimum obtrusion of literary mechanics ; how much 
industry and craftsmanship must lie behind this apparent ease of performance any 
reader who is also a writer will be able to understand. Mr. Wilkinson devotes more 
than half his book, naturally, to the Third Crusade, sketching in sure and rapid 
strokes the varied incidents of that brilliant episode and the many-coloured panorama 
of the Mediterranean scene. He finds something essentially English in Richard’s 
outlook on life, and would have us accept him as an English national hero, citing his 
delight in ceremonial and in the cheers of the crowd as distinctively English charac- 
teristics (why ?) and his celebration in English music-hall song as evidence of his 
hold upon popular memory, believing moreover that he kept the recovery of Jerusalem 
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in view as a fixed object throughout life and that the arrow which killed him 
altered the whole course of history. I think these judgments bear the impress of 
biographical generosity. Richard had a very large share of good fortune, and after 
a brilliant beginning he showed himself progressively less worthy of it to the end of 
his life. The coincidence of his accession to royal power with that great spiritual and 
military opportunity of the Crusade had the effect of concealing for a time, partially 
though not completely, a fundamental incapacity for the consecutive pursuit of a 
serious purpose which the rest of his reign revealed with ever increasing clearness. 
The Crusader’s aim and ideal he found already fashioned by his predecessors princely 
and ecclesiastical ; the capture of Jerusalem by Saladin concentrated this crusading 
idealism upon an immediate and definite object ; Richard’s natural gifts of body and 
mind marked him out as a man supremely able to take advantage of the opportunity, 
and Frederick Barbarossa, his only possible rival for the military leadership of 
Christendom, was drowned in the cold waters of a Cilician stream while leading the 
German knights to Palestine. 

Richard was a great soldier, not merely swordsman but engineer, architect, tactician 
and organiser. He left his mark on history. His conquest of Cyprus, not from 
Saracens but from Greeks, was among the most permanently important achievements 
of the Crusaders, and did much to prolong the Latin hold on Syria for a century 
and to delay the advance of Islam in the Mediterranean for four centuries ; on the 
other hand it provided a precedent for the diversion of Latin arms against Greek 
Christendom which may have been remembered by the Crusaders who seized and 
sacked Constantinople in 1204. He recovered the Syrian coast for Christendom, 
from Acre to Ascalon, and spent much time and trouble, like other rulers of England in 
later times, trying unsuccessfully to persuade the leaders of other ostensibly Christian 
countries that they had interests in common more important than the interests which 
divided them. At a critical juncture in the Crusade, acting on sound military con- 
siderations and ignorant of the difficulties in which Saladin was involved, he shrank 
from the final gamble which might have brought Jerusalem, temporarily if not 
permanently, into Christian hands. He may have intended, as Mr. Wilkinson thinks, 
to return and recover Jerusalem at some later and more favourable time ; but of any 
consecutive policy or effort on his part devoted to the creation of such an opportunity 
there is no trace, and intention without plan or effort is of little account. The reader 
will find sundry illustrations of his irresponsibility, before, during and after the 
Crusade, in Mr. Wilkinson’s tale, generally viewed with indulgence, occasionally with 
approval. No wearer of the English crown, probably, has ever cared so little about 
England ; certainly none has cared less. I must hasten to add, however, that while 
Mr. Wilkinson’s admiration of Richard is a motive animating and colouring his 
narrative it never becomes a brief to be pressed upon the attention of the reader. 
After all, I find he has really anticipated and admitted half of my argument : 

The admiring biographer of Richard Coeur-de-Lion is compelled reluctantly to admit 
that, but for that great inspiration of the Crusade, his hero might never have risen above 
the ruck of turbulent twelfth-century war-lords, the froth and scum of chivalry. 


And in conclusion let us note the sound human instinct in the biographer which 
with all understanding of mediaeval passion and military motives refuses to condone 
the slaughter of Moslem prisoners at Acre any more than the massacre of Jews in 
England at Richard’s accession. 


FRANCIS CLARKE 
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LOOKING FORWARD. By FRANKLIN D. RooseveLt. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


THE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL IDEAS OF SOME REPRESENTATIVE 
THINKERS OF THE VICTORIAN AGE. Edited by Proressor F. J. C. 
HEaRNSHAW. Harrap. 8s. 6d. 


THE SOCIALISATION OF BANKING. By Oscar Sacusz. Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 
ECONOMIC SOCIETY. By Vicror CouEN. Heinemann. 5s. 
UNEMPLOYMENT. By Eric Git. Faber & Faber. 1s. 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S book is really a very interesting one. It is a 

compilation from articles and speeches which date from before his entry into 
office ; but he seems to have made it himself, and in a preface written upon the 
eve of that event he tells us that he has added parts which bind the materials together. 
The bulk of the volume (in which his Inaugural of March 4 figures as a last chapter) 
surveys seriatim the principal features and problems of American political life— 
the need for economic planning, the reorganisation of government, expenditure, 
taxation, the farming problems, the electric power problem, the railways, the tariff, 
the judicatures, crime, banking, holding companies, and the international outlook. 
The comparatively small place filled by the last will strike a European reader ; 
though it is true that in such chapters as that on the tariff a world beyond the 
United States becomes visible. Nevertheless the President does cover a remarkable 
variety of political ground. Of course in a sense he is superficial ; time and space 
prevent him from pressing into details beyond acertain point. But his thinking seems 
real and personal ; a mind and not a megaphone comes out of the printed page ; 
and the remarkable mingling of courage and sanity in his temperament cannot be 
mistaken. 

Some of the American problems are extremely like ours ; others, entirely different. 
The railways, for instance, have been rendered unable to pay their way through road 
competition very much as ours have, and passages in Mr. Roosevelt’s chapter about 
them remind one of the Salter Report. Again, in his chapter on expenditure and 
taxation the broad issue presents itself to the President almost exactly as it must here. 
There has been a big rise in expenditure of all sorts on social and economic services, 
from better prison arrangements for criminals to better elimination of tuberculosis 
from herds of cattle. The taxpayer, who on the whole gets good value for his money, 
nevertheless finds it a lot to pay in bad times ; he wants lower taxes, but he does not 
want fewer services ; and the statesman, who must mediate between the requirements 
of sound finance and those of public opinion, has to beware of the vicious circle, 
in which high taxes create unemployment and unemployment creates high taxes. 
But in the United States the difficulty is immensely complicated by the existence of 
the forty-eight State Governments within the Federal system, and by the fact that 
not only do they differ very widely among themselves in their standards of social 
service and taxation, but there is nobody to co-ordinate their burdens with that of 
Federal imports, or to watch the incidence of American taxation as a whole. It is 
true that something a little like this happens in England, if you consider national and 
municipal taxation together. But with us the Ministry of Health and the Board of 
Education exert a good deal of control over local expenditure, and there is a growing 
tendency for the former to intervene if the rate soars beyond a certain level. And the 
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President’s chapter on the re-organisation of government shows that, apart from 
the non-co-ordination of Federal and State systems, there is in America a degree 
of non-co-ordination in municipal affairs far greater than with us. No citizen of New 
York State lives under less than two different local authorities ; many live under eight ! 


Mr. Roosevelt is all for clearing up the local jumbles, but on the State and 
Federal issues he is reticent. Doubtless any President must be—above all one nomi- 
nated by the Democratic party. Yet I think one of the chief reflections, which his 
pages may suggest to the European reader, is a doubt about the working of Federalism. 
Before the War we were always having Federalism preached to us ; but since the War 
its stock has slumped. In Australia there is a growing tendency to blame it for what 
is bad in the country’s politics ; and in Germany, first under the republic and now 
more emphatically under the Nazis, the trend away from it towards unified govern- 
ment is unmistakable. May it not be, that down to sixty years ago, when all countries 
save our own were predominantly agricultural and the problems of distance were not 
conquered as they now have been, Federalism was a good working device for govern- 
ing States of large area ; but that to-day, when distances and local peculiarities are 
so much less and what Mr. Ramsay Muir calls “‘ interdependence ” is so much greater, 
the uses of Federalism have dwindled and its drawbacks have signally increased ? 
With every force outside government making for unity and uniformity, can govern- 
ment itself be best conducted on a non-unified, non-uniform basis ? And with 
“planning” more and more prominent among the functions of the State, can a 
State without unity best perform it ? These are not questions which Mr. Roosevelt 
asks. But much that he says, in very many of his chapters, keeps on suggesting 
them. 

The representative thinkers of the Victorian age, who each get a lecture to them- 
selves in Professor Hearnshaw’s collection, are Carlyle, Herbert Spencer, Maine, 
Tocqueville, Marx, T. H. Green, Matthew Arnold, Bagehot, and Taine. Carlyle 
and Tocqueville one might have expected to see treated in the preceding volume of 
this series along with J. S. Mill and Comte ; they seem a little outside the company 
here. That would have made room here for such very representative Victorians as 
Lord Acton on one side and Ruskin and Morris on another ; without whom any 
picture of English social and political ideas in the period, to which the others belong, 
is decidedly incomplete. In other respects Professor Hearnshaw is to be congratulated 
on his editorship ; for his lectures are well worthy of their subjects. They include 
the Master of Balliol (on Green), Professor Laski (on Tocqueville), Professor Dover 
Wilson (on Matthew Arnold), Mr. R.S. Dower (with a remarkably good paper on 
Carlyle), and Dr. G. P. Gooch (with a general summary of the Victorian age). 
Professor Hearnshaw’s own lecture (on Herbert Spencer) is certainly one of the best ; 
though not everyone would agree that Spencer’s mind was “‘ one of the most powerful 
and original that the world has ever known,” or with such obiter dicta as that “ all 
originality had been crushed out of John Stuart Mill by the ponderous loads of 
erudition with which his infant intellect had been burdened.” Personally I have always 
thought the instructive thing about Mill’s case to have been the extent to which his 
education did not prevent him from being an irrepressibly original man. The test 
is a simple one ; is there any of his more considerable books, which one could think 
of as having been written by somebody else ? Surely not. _ 

Mr. Oscar Sachse’s little book on the socialisation of banking treats the currency 
question upon thoroughly “ crank ” lines, following in the main the lead of Silvio 
Gesell. Like most currency cranks (Gesell included), he is neither a financier nor a 
professional economist by occupation ; and the trade which fills his working time— 
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architecture—is scarcely one from which his leisure speculations can derive anything. — 
What nevertheless renders his book important, is that it contains a long preface by 
Sir Stafford Cripps, in which that rising hope of the Labour Opposition casts his 
mantle over the doctrine. I do not mean that he ties it round his neck, like the 
albatross in the Ancient Mariner : he preserves enough caution not to do that. But it 
looks as if with.a little encouragement he would be glad to ; and those who want to 
know how Front-Bench opposition thought is developing, since it lost the last 
General Election on the cry of a “ banker’s ramp,” might be well-advised to scan 
Mr. Sachse’s pages. Somehow I cannot, however, foresee the more experienced . 
political hands in Sir Stafford’s party—Mr. Henderson, for example—being induced 
to fight the next election on such a programme. a 

Mr. Victor Cohen’s is a book on economics designed for beginners, but a very good — 

one. Good ones have been written before, but the best were pre-war ; and though 
the foundations of economic truth may not have altered in the interval, the lines of 
current interest, along which a beginner can best make contact with it, have changed 
a good deal. Moreover there is now quite a new class of economic student, since the 
subject is rapidly becoming part of the curriculum at schools, and a good many boys 
will have to pass the syllabus in it for school leaving examinations. Mr. Cohen who, 
- to judge from his book, is an extremely lucid and practical teacher, has set these needs 
directly before him and aimed at meeting them. Naturally this is not a book for flying 
kites or attempting new subleties ; but for learners young or old it may be thoroughly 
recommended. 

Mr. Eric Gill’s is only a shilling pamphlet, and perhaps it ought rather to be noticed 
in a belles-lettres Chronicle than here. For its most obvious attractions are Mr. Gill’s 
engraving on the title-page, the beauty of the printing throughout, and the notable 
beauty of Mr. Gill’s very plain, direct, and forcible literary style. As a matter of 
doctrine, his appeal is throughout to ‘‘ Catholic principles—the principles of common 
sense ’’ ; and he argues against machinery, against capitalism, against communism, | 
and in favour of the independent craftsman and of universal small property. This may _ 
sound a tedious line of country, but he does not allow it to be ; and it is not at all _ 
necessary to share his creed, in order to appreciate the extraordinary force, frankness, 
and fertility of his thought. The new position of women, and the cause and con- | 
sequences of birth control, fill a considerable place in his argument. | 
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